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Monthly Summary. 


Domestic.—On the 10th of September 
ultimo, Mr. Reece, instructed by Messrs. 
Shaen and Roscoe, solicitors in the case 
of Bruce v Eyre, appeared before Lord 
Chief Justice Bovill, in support of an 
adjourned application under 1 William IV. 
chap. 22, for an order for leave to exa- 
mine the plaintiff on oath before a com- 
mission as a witness on his own behalf, 
as the dangerous state of his health ren- 
dered him unfit to live in England. Mr. 
J. A. Rose, solicitor for the defendant 
opposed the application, on the ground 
that it was made too late. His lordship 
came to the same conclusion, and therefore 
dismissed the summons. 

A similar application was made in the 
case of Phillips v. Eyre, but the summons 
was dismissed on the same ground. 

Lieutenant Brand, who, next to Mr. 
Eyre, took a principal part in putting Mr. 
Gordon, of Jamaica, to death ; who boasted 
before the Royal Commission of his activity 
in the executions ; and who was tempo- 
rarily placed on half-pay in consequence of 
his Selsount letters to Mr. C. Buxton, 
M.P., has been restored to active service, 
and appointed to the coastguard ship 
Irresistible. 

Additional papers on the subject of the 
claims for the depredations of the Alabama 
have been published. 

The Standard of the 14th August, states 
that the Emperor of the French has by a 
decree ordered a gold medal to be struck 
in honour of Mr. William Rainy, barrister- 
at-law, in recognition of services rendered 
by that gentleman to French subjects 
eval The French Minister of Com- 
merce had nominated Mr. Rainy for the 








decoration of the Legion of Honour, but a 
difficulty arose in the matter, as Mr. Rainy 
is a British subject, and the Foreign Secre- 
tary has stated that it is unlawful for the 
Queen’s subjects to accept a foreign decora- 
tion, unless it be conferred for military 
services. 

Mr. Rainy isa member of the English 
bar, of the Middle Temple, is an African 
by birth and descent, and officiated at the 
Paris Anti-Slavery Conference aa Vice- 
President for West Africa, specially repre- 
senting Sierra Leone. We do not under- 
stand the “difficulty” referred to, as 
numerous British subjects, civilians, have 
received the decoration of the Legion of 
Honour. 

Brazit.—The most recent information 
from Rio is tothe effect that the draft of 
the Bill of Emancipation has been finally 
settled, and embraces the freedom of all 
slave-born children, but fixes at thirty- 
three years the ultimate period of emanci- 
pation for adults. It is believed the latter 
condition will be modified. 

Cusa.—General Manzado, the Captain- 
General has died of yellow fever. It is 
reported that General Lersuni will be 
appointed. 

Chinese Coolie immigration to the slands 
is continued, with a fearful rate of 
mortality. Out of 90,019 immi ts 
shipped from China, to the 20th of Sep- 
tember, 1866, only 78,725 were landed. 
Since then, owing to the monsoon, there 
were no arrivals till the 2nd of February 
in the present year, but from that time 
they have not ceased, no less than thirty 
ships having arrived between that date 
and the 30th of June last, gith 10,102 
coolies out of 11,462 shipped from China. 
This is a terrible mortality for so long a 
journey. 
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Forty. free negroes took passage on the 
last English steamer for Africa. 

According to the official returns of crime, 
d&c., it appears that there were only 705 
cases in the whole island, from the Ist of 
January to the 30th of June, against 926 
cases during the same period last year, 
shewing a diminution of 221 cases. 

France.—The Revue des Cowrs Litté- 
raires et Scientifiques, 17, Rue de Ecole de 
Médicine, of which Messrs. Young and 
Alglave are the Directors, is publishing a 
report in French of the proceedings of the 
Paris Anti-Slavery Conference, 

Hayti. —The Jamaica Gleaner gives in- 
formation from Hayti to the effect that the 
election of a President took place at Port- 
au-Prince on the 14th of June, and that 
Gen. Salnave, who had been for some time 
acting as Protector of the Republic, was 
unanimously chosen for that office. The 
new President has been elected for four 
years, in accordance with one of the pro- 
visions of the new Haytian Constitution, 
fixing that as the term of the Presidential 
office, which was formerly for life. This is 
one of the reforms introduced into the 
Constitution by the party that succeeded 
in driving President Geffrard from power. 
A general amnesty has been granted to all 
political offenders, except Geffrard and his 
wife. 

General Salomon had been appointed as 
Minister to the courts of London, Paris 
and Madrid, the following Secretaries re- 
siding at each capital :—M. F. Duplessis in 
England, M. Saint Aude in France, and 
M. Villevaleix in Spain. Mr. G. Rapster 
had been named Charge d’Affaires at 
Washington. 

Advices to the 24th of August say 
that an attempt made at Jeremie to or- 

ize @ counter revolution had failed. 
Great satisfaction prevailed at the election 
of Salnave to the Presidency. The elec- 
tions for members: of the House of Repre- 
sentatives were proceeding quietly. A 
treaty of commeree and amity with St. 
Domingo was about to be concluded. 

Liseria.—Mr. Selim Aga, who travelled 
with Consul Burton up the Niger, is at 
Tebo, exploring that part of Africa. Tebo 
is eighty miles up the Cavalla river, Cape 
Palmas. It is reported that Mr. Aga has 
made some important discoveries. * 

Tanitr.—Advices from Tahiti state that 
considerable numbers of the natives of the 
islands of the Pacific group are imported 
into that of Tahiti, to labour on the cotton 
plantations owned by the Soarez Cotton 
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* We shall be glad to hear further of Selim 
Aga, who was an Abyssinian slave, and has 
been known to us very favourably for many 
years. We are much interested in him.—Zd. 
Vy: S. R. 
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Company. This organizationis said to en- 
joy the especial favour of the Governor, 
who has granted it immunities and_privi- 
leges enjoyed by no individual merchant 
or planter. These poor people are im- 
ported in French vessels, with—as is 
alleged—the sanction of the Government, 
and their sufferings and the harsh treat- 
ment they are made to endure recall the 
worst horrors of the old African slave- 
trade. It is also asserted that a large 
number of Tahitians are held to labour by 
this same company, and that their condi- 
tion is as helpless as though they were 
bought slaves. 

Unitep Strates,—President Johnson has 
issued a proclamation, warning persons not 
to obstruct the decrees of the Federal 
Courts, as was recently the case in Carolina, 
and ordering the military and civil officers 
to assist the enforcement of these decrees. 
He has also proclaimed a general amnesty, 
excluding only high rebel officials and per- 
sons implicated in the assassination of 
President Lincoln, or who maltreated Fe- 
deral prisoners during the war. 

There are eight papers in the United 
States edited by coloured men. 

The New-Orleans Times says, that in the 
Southern States, east of the Mississippi, 
the cereal crops are more than enough for 
home consumption, and that the Freedmen 
in o that section are continuing to work 
well. 

The negroes of Georgia are organizing 
clubs to secure the nomination of negro 
candidates at the approaching elections. 

The case from South Carolina, of the 
young coloured girl, who, for having re- 
sisted an assault made on her by a white 
one, was carried to the woods by a mob of 
citizens, stripped, and whipped nearly to 
death, ‘‘a justice of the peace” presiding 
at the ceremony, is a striking illustration 
of what the value of the “ civil law,” as a 
protection for life and property, would be 
if the South were just now left to itself. 
The ‘‘ justice” and several of his con- 
federates have been tried by court-martial 
and sentenced to a term of imprisonment 
and hard labour. 

Coloured detectives are now employed in 
Richmond, by appointment of the military, 
to aid the police. 

The general election for Tennessee, the 
first ever participated in by coloured men, 
took place on the 1st inst. Disturbances 
had been apprehended, but special pre- 
cautions were taken for preserving order, 
and, so far as heard from, the election passed 
off quietly. The result was the re-election 
of Governor Brownlow, the success of the 
entire Republican ticket for Congress, and 





an overwhelming majority of the same 
| party in both branches of the Legislatur. 
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A colony of coloured people in Michigan 
are seeking good farms in Virginia. 

Statistics of the coloured schools in Vir- 
ginia shew that nearly 17,000 scholars are 
enrolled, the annual expense of whose 
teaching will be about 100,000 dollars. In 
iRichmond 3000 coloured pupils receive 
nstruction from forty-three teachers, some 
of the latter being also coloured. The 
scholars are regular in attendance, eager to 
learn, faithful to the requirements of the 
schools, and give good promise of becoming 
intelligent and worthy citizens. 

For the first time in the history of Vir- 
ginia the coloured men of that State have 
voted, the occasion being on the question 
of subscribing 2,000,000 dollars to the 
Chesapeake and Ohio Railroad. 

The Oxford (Miss.) Faleon says, the 
Freedmen in that community have con- 
ducted themselves since the war in a man- 
ner that entitles them to the respect and 
confidence of the white citizens. 

The Connecticut Legislature, in the lower 
branch, has passed the negro suffrage 
amendment to the Constitution of the State 
by a vote of 100 to 80. 

The Maryland State Constitutional Con- 
vention has adopted a Bill of Rights, a 
section of which declares Slavery shall not 
be established in Maryland, and compen- 
sation is demanded from the United States 
for its abolition. 

Forty-nine counties in Alabama show a 
registration of 28,000 whites to 49,000 
blacks, and in the State, the Freedmen will 
exceed the white by from 25,000 to 30,000. 

The citizens of Forsyth, Georgia, have 
recently beld a largely-attended meeting 
for the purpose of considering the subject 
of the education of the coloured citizens. 
The whole tone of their resolutions was of 
the best character, and there was no oppo- 
sition to their passage. 

Three negroes and one white man have 
been chosen by the New-Orleans Council 
for Assistant Recorders. 

A convention of representatives, chosen 
by loyal men in Delaware, Maryland, West 
Virginia, Kentucky, Tennessee, Missouri, 

nd the District of Columbia, met in Bal- 
timore on the 12th Sept. About one- 
third of the delegates were coloured men. 
Horace Maynard, of Tennessee, was 
chosen President of the convention. Reso- 
lutions were adopted, declaring it the duty 
of Congress to protect the equal voting 
rights of all loyal American citizens, with- 
out regard to complexion; that having 
prescribed a code of equal rights for the 
States lately in rebellion, it cannot with- 
hold its patient audience nor its swift and 
thorough relief from States, a majority of 
whose people have always adhered to 
the Union ; affirming the power and duty 
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of] Congress to secure to the States a re- 
publican form of Government, yet urging 
it to present to the States for adoption, a 
Constitutional amendment that no State 
shall disfranchise any citizen because of 
race or colour; and urging the impeach- 
ment of President Johnson, with several 
others. 

Mr. Stanton, Secretary-at-War, has been 
superseded by the President, and General 
Grant has accepted the oftice, much to the 
dissatisfaction of a considerable party. The 
President, however, had not found Grant 
a willing instrument. He removed Gene- 
ral Sheridan from the Fifth Military Dis- 
trict, which includes Louisiana and Texas, 
and which the General had been governing 
most successfully. 

This removal was generally regarded as 
indicating the President’s disapproval of 
his general course. The order, before pub- 
lication, was transmitted to General Grant, 
Secretary of War ad interim, that he might 
give the necessary instructions for carrying 
it into effect, and he was invited to make 
any suggestions he might deem necessary. 
In reply, he earnestly urged that the order 
should be withdrawn, declaring that it was 
unmistakably the wish of the country that 
General Sheridan should not be removed ; 
that he had performed his civil duties care- 
fully and intelligently; that his removal 
would only be regarded as an effort to de- 
feat the laws of Congress, and would be 
interpreted by those at the South, who 
strove to break up the government by arms, 
and now wish to be the only element con- 
sulted in restoring order, as a triumph, 
and embolden them to renewed opposition, 
He also said that General Thomas, his 
successor, had repeatedly protested against 
being assigned to any military district, and 
especially to relieve General Sheridan ; and 
that General Hancock—replacing Thomas 
—ought not to be removed from the De- 
partment he then held, the duties of which 
are complicated, and will take a new com- 
mander some time to become acquainted 
with. The President, in a long reply, in- 
sisted upon his order, and denied that it 
could bear the interpretation given it by 
General Grant; and the latter therefore 
promulgated it with the needed instruc- 
tions. 

The United-States Vice-Consul at Ha- 
vana has recently notified the State De- 
partment that a cargo of coolies might 
shortly be expected at New Orleans, in 
violation of an Act of Congress of 1862, 
and the Immigrant Act of 1864; and 
that he has reason to suspect that an ex- 
tensive scheme is on foot for the introduc- 
tion of coolie labour in the South. Proper 
instructions for District Attorneys, in case 
of any violation of these laws, are said to 
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be in preparation in the Attorney-General’s 
office. A despatch from New Orleans, dated 
the 25th August, announced the arrival at 
the mouth of the river of a vessel from 
Havana, with 23 coolies on board, and 
stated that other shipments of small num- 
bers had arrived, and some were at work 
on the plantations. 

An order has been issued in Texas for- 
bidding distinction by railroads and char- 
tered companies which are common carriers, 
between passengers on account of colour, 
race, or previous condition. The captain 
of a steamer, plying between Charleston 
and Beaufort, S. C., was recently tried 
before a military court, and fined 250 
dollars for refusing a first-class ticket and 
passage to a young woman, on account of 
colour. 





SLAVERY AND SLAVE LIFE IN 
BRAZIL. 


Mr. Reppatu continues as follows, his 
letters on the above-mentioned subject : 
THE SLAVE MART. 

[1824.]—Spix and MArriusdescribe the slave 
mart. ‘They state that the greater part of the 
negroes who were then brought to Rio de Janeiro 
came from Cabinder and Benguela. On their 
arrival they were quartered in houses hired for 
the purpose in Vallongo Street, near the sea. 
There may be seen children from six years of 
age and upward, and adults of both sexes, of all 
ages. A mulatto or old negro, who has acquired 
experience in long service, has the superintend- 
ence of the food and other necessaries for the new 
comers. The chief article of subsistence is man- 
diocca or maize flour (fuba), boiled in water 
(mingua), and, more rarely, salt meats from Rio 
Grande de Sul. The preparation of this simple 
food, which they eat out of hollow gourds, or 
dishes made of the calabash, is left as much as 
possible with themselves. Negroes and negresses, 
who conduct themselves well, are rewarded with 
snuff and tobacco. They pass the nights on straw 
mats, with blankets to cover them. Whoever 
wants to buy slaves repairs to the Vallongo to 
make his choice, where every inspector draws up 
the slaves, quite naked, for his examination. 
The purchaser endeavours to convince him of the 
bodily strength and health of the negroes, partly 
by feeling their bodies, and partly by causing 
them to execute rapid motions, particularly by 
striking out their arm with the fist doubled. 
What is most apprehended in these purchases are 
hidden corporal defects, and especially the very 
frequent disposition to blindness. When the 
choice is made, the purchase money is fixed, 
which, for a healthy negro, ranges from 350 to 
500 florins, the seller generally making himself 
answerable for any corporal defects that may be 
discovered within a fortnight. The new pro- 

rietor is now absolute master of the labour of 
is slave and of the produce of it. But if, the 
author says, he is guilty of inhuman treatment 
of him, he is liable, as for other offences, to be 
punished by the police or the tribunals. The 
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latter take care, by means expressly adapted for 
the purpose, to restore runaway slaves to their 
right owners, and punish the fugitives if they 
renew the attempt by putting an iron ring round 
their necks. Ifthe master will not punish his 
slaves himself, it is done, after payment of a 
certain sum, by the police in the Calabouza. 

vey, rong Graham published a * Jour- 
nal of a Voyage to Brazil, and Residence there.” 
In her account of Janding, she says that her 
friend and herself had not gone fifty paces into 
Recife when they were absolutely sickened by 
the sight of a slave market. It was thinly 
stocked, owing to transient causes; yet about 
fifty young creatures, boys and girls, with all the 
appearance of disease and famine consequent 
upon scanty food and long confinement in un- 
wholesome places, were sitting and lying about 
among the filthiest animals in the street. 

Two mornings after, looking from the balcony 
of her house, she saw a white woman beating 
& young negress and twisting her arms cruelly, 
while the poor creature screamed in agony, until 
some English gentleman interfered. Near her 
house there were two or three dépéts of slaves, 
all young. In one she saw an infant of about 
two years old for sale. Provisions were at that 
time so scarce that no bit of animal food ever 
seasoned the paste of mandioc flour, which is the 
sustenance of slaves; and even of these poor 
children, by their projecting bones and hollow 
cheeks, show that they seldom get a sufficiency. 
Money, at that time, in consequence of locat 
troubles, was so scarce that a purchaser was not 
easily found, and thereby a new pang was added 
to their condition of S!avery, the unavailing wish 
of finding a master. 


WHITES AND BLACKS AS WORKMEN. 

The author was told by an old planter that 
the creole negroes and mulattoes were far supe- 
rior in industry to the white Portuguese and 
Brazilians, who were, for the most part, indolent 
and ignorant. The negroes and mulattoes, he 
said, had strong motives to exertion of every 
kind, and succeed in what they undertake ac- 
cordingly. They are the best artificers and 
artists. The orchestra of the opera-house is 
composed of at least one-third of mulattoes. All 
docorative paintings, carving, and inlaying is 
done by them. In short, they excel in all 
ingenious mechanical arts. 


LEGREE PLAYING LINCOLN. 

Mrs. Graham saw instances of negroes being 
freed by their owners; but they were too old for 
labour, and were turned out to starve. She 
mentions an aged couple who, when no longer 
valuable on their master’s estate, were liberated 
and permitted to draw rations ; but their pride of 
independence caused them to refuse it, and they 
supported themselves by making baskets and 
fowling. 

TWO WAYS OF BLESSING SLAVES. 

She witnessed a ceremony or custom somewhat 
akin to that described by Stewart. 

** After breakfast,” she writes, ** I attended the 
weekly muster of all the negroes of the fazenda : 
clean shirts and trowsers were given the men, 
and shifts and skirts to the women, of very 
coarse white cotton. Each, as she or he came 
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in, kissed a hand, and then bowed to Mr. P., 
saying either ‘ Father. give me blessing,’ or ‘ The 
names of Jesus and Mary be praised,’ and were 
answered accordingly, either ‘ Bless you,” or ‘ Be 
they praised.’ This is the custom of old establish- 
ments: it is repeated morning and evening, and 
seems to acknowledge a kind of relationship 
between master and slave.” 

The practical manner in which this patriarchal 
owner blessed his slaves peeps out in the course 
- of Mrs. Graham's subsequent narrative: 


“In the afternoon I attended Mr. P. to see 
the negroes receive their daily allowance of food. 
It consisted of farina, kidney beans, and dried 
beef—a fixed measure of each to every person. 
One man asked for two portions, on account of 
the absence of his neighbour, whose wife had 
desired it might be sent to her to make ready for 
him by the time he returned. Some inquiries 
which Mr. P. made about this person induced me 
to ask his history. It seems he is a mulatto 
boatman, the most trusty person on the estate, 
and rich, because he is industrious enough to 
have earned a good deal of private property, 
beside doing his duty to his master. In his 
youth—and he is not now old—lie had become 
attached to a creole negress, born, like him, on 
the estate; but he did not marry her until he 
had earned money enough to purchase her, in 
order that her children, if they had any, might 
be born free. Since that time he has become 
rich enough to purchase himself, even at the 
high price which such a slave might fetch ; but 
his master will not sell him his freedom, his services 
being too valuable to lose, notwithstanding his 

romise to remain on the estate and work. 
Tnfortunately, they have no children; and, 
therefore, on their death, their property, now 
considerable, will revert to the master. Had 
‘ they children, as the woman is free, they might 
inherit the mother’s property.” 

According to this authoress, moonlight dances 
are favourite amusements of the Brazilian ne- 
groes. Their instruments of music are rude 
contrivances of hollow gourds and a single brass 
wire—drums—simple guitars and the like; yet 
they have not an unpleasing effect. 


KIND AND THOUGHTFUL MASTERS. 

In her account of her second voyage to Brazil 
and her residence there, Mrs. Graham, in de- 
scribing a great plantation, has a paragraph 
which seems to have been clipped from Anti- 
Slavery Notes of the South : 

‘*The owners of estates prefer having either 
free blacks or negroes let out by their masters to 
send into the woods, on account of the numerous 
accidents that happen in felling the trees, 
particularly in steep situations. The death of 
an estate negro is the loss of his value; of a 
hired negro, only that of a small fine ; and of a free 
black, it is often the saving even of his wages, 
if he has no son to claim them.” 

We have seen it stated in a recent Southern 
letter that the poor whites were sometimes 
engaged by slaveholders to do dangerous work 
rather than risk their own negroes ! 


NEGROES AS FREE LABOURERS, 
Mr. Graham found that the little patches of 
round, given to the negroes tc work for them- 
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selves exclusively, bore twice as much as the land 
of their masters, on which they spent far more 
time. This is another proof of the superiority 
of free over slave-labour. 

WILL YOU WALK INTO MY PARLOUR? 

In speaking of the Foundling Hospital at Rio 
de Janeiro, he says that within a little more than 
nine years 10,000 children had been received. 
** These were placed out at nurse, and many were 
never accounted for. Not, perhaps, that they 
all died—dut the temptation of retaining a mulatto 
child as a slave, and, most likely, secure care of 
its life.” Until a recent date they had died in a 
proportion frightful, as compared to their 
numbers. This was the statement of the 
Emperor. Mr. Christie accounts for, it as we 
shall see, and as Mrs. Graham hints in the 
words we have italicised. 

BURIAL OF SLAVES. 

Mr. Daniel P. Kidder, an American Mis- 
sionary, in 1845, published two volumes of 
** Sketches of Residence and Travels in Brazil.” 
and yet, from title-pages to the Appendix, there 
is no distinct allowance to the existence of 
Slavery ifi either of them. The siave-trade is 
incidentally alluded to, but never Slavery, exeept 
by inference, in a description of funeral ceremo- 
nies, were he tells how the slaves are buried. 

‘* How different,” he says, ‘from the funeral 
ceremony, with its boasted sumptuousness and 
magnificence, is that of the poor slave. Neither 
torches nor coffin are borne in his lonely proces- 
sion. His body is placed in a hammock, the 
ends of which are fastened to a long pole, which 
is carried on the shoulders of two of his comrades. 
These may be seen early in the morning marching 
slowly, oneafter another, towards the Misericordia. 
The cemetery connected with that institution 
consists of a small piece of ground, surrounded 
by a high wall, on which the figure of a death’s 
head is emblazoned in different places. 

‘** Within this enclosure, a hole is daily dug, 
in the form of a pit, seven feet square. In this 
are placed promiscuously the bodies of those who 
die in the hospital overnight, and of the slaves 
and poor persons who are brought here to receive 
gratuitous interment. Thus, in the space of a 
year, the whole surface is dug over, and in suc- 
cessive years the same process continues to be 
repeated. In connection with this subject, I will 
allude to another species of funeral, which illus- 
trates the continuance of heathen customs among 
the Africans in Brazil. Great numbers of slaves 
are broug!:it together at the Emperor's country- 
seat, where they are pernritted to follow the 
customs they prefer. 

*- Soon after removing to Eugenho Velhi, our 
attention was called from the rear of the house, 
one Sabbath day, by loud and protracted cries in 
the street. On looking out of the window, a 
negro was seen bearing on his head a wooden 
tray, on which was the corpse of a child, covered 
with a white cloth, decorated with flowers, a 
bunch of them being fastened to its hand. Behind 
him, in a promiscuous throng, were about twenty 
negresses and a number of children, adorned 
most of them with flaunting stripes of red, white 
and yellow. They were all chanting some 
Ethiopian dirge, to which they kept time by a 
slow trot; the bearer of the deceased child 
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pausing, once in one or two rods, and whirling 
round on his toes like a dancer. 

** Among the foremost, the mother was distin- 
guished by her excessive gesticulation, although 
it could hardly be determined by her action 
whether emotions of grief or joy were predomi- 
nant. Thus they passed on to the churchyard, 
where the corpse was delivered up to the vigario 
and his sexton. The procession then returned, 
chanting and dancing, if possible, more wildly 
than when they came.” 

Thus, Mr. Kidder has done what Shakspeare 
failed to do; he has told us how the Brazilian 
— is buried, although he left him out of the 

y. 

r A SOUTH-SIDE WITNESS. 

[1846.]—The “Travels in the Interior of 
Brazil,” by George Gardner, F.L.S., is a book 
often quoted. He paints Slavery in rose colours. 
The aecounts that he heard when he landed, tended 
to confirm his early impressions that the condition of 
the Brazilian slave was the most wretched that 
could be conceived. But a few years’ residence 
very materially altered those impresgions. His 
experience among the slaveholders was very 
gréat, he affirms; and but very few wanton acts 
of cruelty came under his notice. Intoxication 
is seldom observed among the b!ack population. 
In the large towns the necessity for punishment 
is of frequent occurrence. The master has it in 
his own power to chastise his slave at his own 
discretion. Some, however, prefer sending the 
culprit to the Calabouza, where, on the payment 
of a small sum, punishment is given by the police. 
It is only for very serious crimes that the slave 
is given up entirely to the public tribunals, as 
then his services are lost to the owner, either 
altogether, or at least for a long period. 

On most of the plantations the slaves are well 
attended to, and appear to be very happy. Mr. 
Gardner conversed with slaves in all parts of 
the country, and met very few who expressed any 
regret at having been taken from their own 
country, or a desire to return to it. He some- 
times resided for short periods on plantations 
which had from 300 to 400 slaves, but would 
never have known from his own observation that 
they were bondmen. He saw a set of contented 
and well-conditioned labourers turning out from 
their little huts, often surrounded by a small 
garden, and proceeding to their respective daily 
occupations, from which they returned in the 
evening, but not broken and bent down with the 
severity of their tasks. The condition of the 
domestic slave is perhaps even better than that 
of the others; his labour is but light, and he is 
certainly better fed and clothed. Almost uni- 
versally, he found the Brazilian ladies kind both 
to their male and female domestic slaves. 

Still, the author admits that, owing to the 
nature and position of the negro, there were 
frequent necessities for the punishment of evil- 
disposed ones, and that a general rise of the black 
population is much dreaded in Brazil, and would 
have happened long ago but for the hostile pre- 
judices existing among the different races of 
Africans. The mulattoes and other mixed bloods 
desire a republican form of government. It is to 
be remarked, he says, that the worst of criminals 
spring from this class, who inherit in some degree 
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the superior intellect of the white, while they 
retain much of the cunning and ferocity of the 
black. They are mostly free, and bear no good- 
will toward the whites, who form the smaller part 
of the population. 

The character and capacity of the negroes 
introduced into Brazil vary very much in the 
different nations that they represent. Those 
from the Northern parts are by far the finest 
races, The slaves of Bahia are more difficult to 
manage than those of any other part of Brazil, 
and more frequent attempts at revolt have taken 
place there than elsewhere. The cause of this is 
obvious. Nearly the whole of the slave population 
of that place is from the Gold Coast. Both the 
men and the women are not only taller and more 
handsomely formed than those from Mozambique, 
Benguela, and the other parts of Africa, but have 
a much greater share of mental energy, arising, 
Sweat from their near relationship to the 

oor and Arab. Among them there are many 
who both read and write Arabic. They are more 
united among themselves than the other nations, 
and hence are less liable to have their secrets 
divulged when they aim at a revolt. 








GOVERNOR GRANT ON JAMAICA 
FINANCE. 


THE financial measures of Governor Grant 
have not found favour with certain parties 
in Jamaica; and doubtless the extra tax- 
ation he has found it necessary to impose 
weighs heavily upon the community. But 
at any rate, the new Governor has not laid 
himself open to the charge of taxing one 
particular class for the benefit of another. 
All are alike, and in proportion rendered 
liable to contribute to the public expendi- 
ture, and we understand that the masses of 
the people pay without grumbling. Not so 
certain other classes, who have hitherto 
been to some extent favoured, and hence 
the strong opposition to Governor Grant’s 
financial policy. We append his reply to 
the remonstrances it has occasioned. His 
defence appears to us unimpeachable. 


MINUTE. 


The two accompanying Memorials have been 
received by me, one from certain inhabltants of 
Trelawny, and the other from certain inhabitants 
of St. Ann. Both have been forwarded to the 
Secretary of State; but as both relate to legisla- 
tive measures which have either passed this 
Council, or are now in progress through it, I 
thought right to lay them before the Council. 
With them I beg leave to lay upon the Council 
table this paper, and some accounts and state- 
ments relating to the questions treated in fhe 
Memorials. 

I have given these Memorials my most re- 
spectful and careful attention. It was quite un- 
necessary for the memorialists of St. Ann’s to 
give an assurance that they are not actuated by 
any factious spirit of opposition to the present 
Government. The memorialists remonstrate 
against certain measures of which they disap- 
prove; but there is no trace of a factious spirit 
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in either Memorial. And though it is my duty 
to point out mistakes in matter of fact which 
have been fallen into, and to shew why, in my 
judgment, the complaints made are unfounded, [ 

ope that it will be believed that I do so in the 
same good spirit as that by which the memo- 
rialists have been actuated. 

I will first consider the objections taken in 
relation to the late financial measures of the 
local legislature. 

I understand the view of the memorialists of 
Trelawney to be, that if proper measures of 
economy and reduction had been adopted by 
Government, no new taxation would have been 
requisite, their belief being evidently either that 
no measures of economy or reduction have been 
carried into effect since the new Government 
was constituted, or that any such measures that 
have been carried into effect are quite unim- 
portant. 

The memorialists of St. Ann have not com- 
plained that no measures of economy or reduc- 
tion have been adopted; but in complaining of 
certain new items of expenditure, they have been 
silent in regard to any reductions of expenditure 
which, I think, they would not have been had 
they also not laboured under the belief that there 
had been no such reductions worth speaking of. 

If the memorialists have not been informed 
upon this subject, the fault is not with me; be- 
cause, on the 26th of February last, I took oc- 
casion to lay on the table of the Council a state- 
ment of reductions and augmentations actually 
carried into effect between the time of my arrival 
in August and the above date, shewing a net re- 
duction at that time effected at the rate of 
16,696/. 3s. a-year ; and, in so doing, I explained 
that to this net result must be added a sum of 
45611. 6s. 9d. to be saved this year in expendi- 
ture upon main and parish roads, which, in the 
previous year, had been in excess of the revenue 
appropriated by law thereto; thus making in all, 
at that date, a net saving at the rate of 
21,2571. 9s. 9d. a-year. This statement was 
printed and published in the newspapers. 

Since that date further reductions have been 
actually carried into effect to a very considerable 
amount. On the otber hand, an augmentation 
has been incurred by the appointment of a 
Director of Roads, an office created by the new 
constitution, which includes the duties of Chief 
Engineer and Surveyor-General, and the busi- 
ness of a land office, the want of whieh offices 
heretofore has involved the loss and waste of very 
large sums of money, from neglect and mis- 
management. The result, however, is that a 
further net saving, at the rate of about 5000/. 
a-year, has been made already upon the old 
establishments. 

When it is considered that the whole expendi- 
ture of 1865-66, exclusive of payments for in- 
terest on the debt and sinking funds, for pen- 
sions, and for particular objects for which certain 
revenues are specifically appropriated, and on 
which they must be spent, was only 251,405/. 
0s. 10d., this saving, which is at the rate of 
more than ten per cent. per annum, effected in a 
few months, is large enough to make any general 
criticism of financial measures, made in ignorance, 
or disregard of it, valueless. 
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Nor will the savings involved in the measures 
of economy and reduction actually carried out 
stop here. The full economy of the measures 
which have been adopted will only be perceived 
gradually, as pensions lapse, and as incumbents 

ie off. Tor example, the reduction from 
twenty-two parishes to fourreen, has already 
eftected only an actual saving of 18207. a-year ; 
but the ultimate saving by this measure will 
amount to 32841. a-year. This is all, exclusive 
of the saving involved in the eventual conversion 
of eight rectories into so many island curacies. 
In the clerical department the net saving has 
been, as yet, 98971. a-year, which has been 
effected without closing a single chapel; but if 
the same principles of economical action, which 
have lately been enforced, be carried out in this 
department, as far as I think they ought to be 
carried out, the eventual saving in this depart- 
ment will be very many thousand pounds a-year 
additional, and still without closing churches, or 
otherwise affecting the real efficiency of the 
clerical establishment. 

I can assure the Council, that from the day of 
my arrival I have neglected no opportunity of 
effecting every reduction of expenditure that 
could be effected lawfully, justly, and to the 
public advantage. Certainly it has been my 
object in every saving to avoid as much as pos- 
sible hardship to individuals, not less than in- 
jury to the real efficiency of the service for all 
legitimate public objects. It is gratifying to find 
that my end has been thus far accomplished with 
so little irritation, objection, or inconvenience, 
that the operation seems to have escaped notice. 

It will be observed, that in neither Memorial is 
any public department specified as being one iu 
which reduction is feasible; nevertheless, I can 
assure the Council that the field for reduction is 
not exhausted. On the other hand, the educa- 
tional department hitherto has been starved. 

I annex a statement marked A, which will 
show the gross and net reductions carried into 
effect since my arrival on the 6th of August 
1866, corrected up to the present date. It will 
be understood that as these reductions took effect 
throughout the last ten or eleven months, the 
full amount entered will not be saved within the 
current year. After this year the full annual 
saving will be 26,1027. 15s. Pensions amountin 
in the gross to 1997. 7s. 5d. must be deducted 
from this saving until they severally lapse by 
death, or by providing new appointments for 
the pensioners. But allowing for these, a net 
saving has been already secured for next year, 
amounting to 24,1057. 8s. 7d. upon the old 
establishments. After complaining of the ab- 
sence of reductions of expenditure, the memo- 
rialists of Trelawny complain of the introduc- 
tion of costly changes in certain public institu. 
tions, as though they considered that the net 
result had been an addition to the public ex- 
penditure equal to the new charges objected 
to. A consideration of the large reductions 
above detailed will shew how much this view is 
mistaken. 

The costly changes alluded to must be the 
new constabulary provided by law No. 8 of 1867, 
in place of the old police, and the district courts 
contemplated in Bills now under the considera, 
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tion of the Council, these being the only changes 
involving an increase of expenditure, made or in 
contemplation in any new institutions or exist- 
ing establishments. It cannot be precisely stated 
what increase of expense will be actually in- 
curred by the new constabulary, because it is 
still uncertain how near the authorised maxi- 
mum it will be necessary to raise the force. As 
the pay of the force is regulated, the maximum 
of cost could not be reached for many years, even 
supposing the strength to be raised to the maxi- 
mum immediately. I do not expect that it will 
be necessary to raise the force to its maximum 
strength at present. Every effort will be made 
to keep down the expenditure of this depart- 
ment, consistently with its thorough efficiency. 
The old police cost, in 1865-66, 25,2351. 7s. 3d. ; 
and of all that money, by far the greater part 
was absolutely thrown away, because it is denied 
by none, and it has been terribly demonstrated, 
that the old police was useless. Supposing that 
the money to be expended upon the new con- 
stabulary should amount to double that sum, 
which is probably as much as it will amount to 
even a year hence; and assuming, as there is 
every reason to expect, that the efficiency of the 
new force will be proportionate to its numerical 
strength and cost, it seems to me that the 
extravagance was rather in throwing away 
25,0007. upon what left life and property as 
much at the mercy of the unruly as if there had 
been no police at all, than in spending double 
that amount for what will make life and pro- 
perty, peace and order in this large isiand per- 
manently secure. 

Taking the mere money view of the ques- 
tion, as the memorialists have done; and reckon- 
ing only the direct cost to the island, in the 
military and other expenditure; in the volunteer 
corps which were raised, clothed, and armed; 
and in the actual value of the property which 
was destroyed by both parties; the disturbance 
of October 1865 in St. Thomas-in-the East— 
which an efficient police force would have pre- 
vented—must have cost very many years’ pur- 
chase of the extra charge of the new constabu- 
lary force, who will prevent any recurrence of 
such a disturbance; as things were, the recur- 
rence of such a disturbance periodically was a 
matter of certainty. The disturbance of 1865 
was but one (and a very mild instance) of a 
terrible series of disturbances which have re- 
curred periodically in this island. 

And it is not only on great occasional emer- 
ae that an official police is worth money. 

ot long after his arrival, Sir Henry Storks 
had to call out troops to support the law, and to 
prevent a threatened movement within five miles 
of the seat of government becoming important. 
Over by far the greater part of this island there 
are no troops at hand who could be called out 
for such an object. In that same district, a few 
weeks ago, a similar breach of the peace was 
threatened. But in the mean time the new con- 
stabulary had replaced the old police in that 
parish, and by them the peace was preserved, 
and no less than twenty-three of the rioters 
were brought by the constabulary of the parish 
quietly before the magistrates as a matter of 
ordinary duty, and were committed for trial to 
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the Circuit Court, without it having been neces- 
sary so much as to report the affair to Govern- 
ment till all was over. 

But a few days ago the Custos of Trelawny, 
who presided at the meeting where this resolution 
was passed, complaining of the establishment of 
the new constabulary, was constrained to call 
upon the military to guard the prison of Fal- 
mouth, lest a prisoner (a man of no political 
importance, an officer of a local savings’ bank, 
who stood charged with forgery and larceny of 
the money of the depositors) should be forcibly 
rescued from the prison by his friends. 

The new constabulary force has not yet re- 

laced the old police in the parish of Trelawny. 

he Custos never thought of calling on the 
police for help on this occasion ; and, strange as 
was a call upon the military for such an object, 
after inquiry and report, in consideration of the 
acknowledged worthlessness of the police, the 
measure taken by the Custos has been approved 
as having been really necessary to secure the 
prison. As soon as I heard of the affair, the 
military guard in the prison was relieved by a 
small armed party of the new constabulary, 
detached from the depét for the purpose. But 
in the meanwhile, if it had not been for the 
happy accident of the location of a military post 
at Falmouth (there was but three such posts in 
the island) the prison might have been forced, 
and the prisoner might have been rescued before 
the faces of a police who cost 25,0007. a year, 
and whose replacement by a trustworthy force is 
made by the Falmouth memorialists a charge 
against the Government and the Legislative 
Council. 

It would be a great mistake to look upon the 
value of the property destroyed in great or small 
disturbances, as the measure of the loss of money, 
caused by habitual disorder, or even by the 
habitual fear of disorder. Every disturbance, 
every instance of insecurity of life or property, 
every case of the fruits of industry plundered, 
tends to destroy those habits and that confidence 
on which the agricultural and commercial pro- 
sperity of rich and poor depend. 

The island has not yet fully recovered the 
shock of the insurrection of 1831-32. Of 300,000. 
lent by the Imperial Government to repair the 
damage incurred on that occasion, and secured 
on the properties, for the restoration of which it 
was lent, by far the greater part never has been, 
and never can be recovered. At that time there 
were five regiments stationed in this colony, and 
there are now but two; whilst that it is the 
policy of the Imperial Government to reduce as 
much as possible the number of troops in all the 
colonies is well known. 

a all these things into consideration, E - 
believe that the general judgment of those in- 
terested in the security and material prosperity 
of the colony, both here and at home, will ap- 
— of the Jamaica constabulary force, as 

aving been a measure of true economy. 

I am also unable to state what will be the 
ultimate cost of the District Courts, of which the 
establishment is contemplated, because the Court 
fees are expected to pay no inconsiderable part of 
these Courts. If there is found to be work 
enough, in the course of time the number may 
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be increased till there is one in each parish, but 
at present there will be not much more than 
half that number of District Courts. It seems 
not too sanguine to expect the fees to pay the 
expense of the officers of the Courts. In that 
case, the cost of the Courts will not exceed be- 
tween 60007. and 7000/. a year, a sum of no 
great magnitude, and very much less than the 
cost of the very large staff of stipendiary magis- 
trates, who would have been, and must have 
been, appointed, unless some more effective and 
economical institution of the nature of these 
Courts had been substituted for them. It would 
be waste of time, therefore, to defend this insti- 
tution from the charge of being a financial ex- 
travagance. 

It is to be inferred from the Trelawny Me- 
morial that the memorialists are under the im- 
pression that the new taxation of which they 
complain would have been unnecessary but for 
the expenditure incurred in the two new insti- 
tutions above discussed; for every tax that has 
been imposel is ojected to, and no other tax 
instead has been suggested as possible. The 
whole argument of both memorialists is against 
any new taxation of any sort whatsoever. How 
mistaken are such suppositions, and such an 
argument, is easily shewn. The expense of the 
two new institutions objected to, within the 
current year, is estimated at about 15,000/., 
both being only in course of organization. The 
saving to be realized within the current year 
upon the old establishments is estimated at 
21,4141, ls. 2d. ; therefore there was no necessity 
for new taxation this year by reason of the new 
institutions. These will cost this year about 
64002. less than will be saved this year by re- 
ductions. I do not doubt that eventually re- 
ductions will be possible, equal in the aggregate 
to the full ultimate cost of these two institutions. 

The necessity of new taxation, however, is too 
substantial a fact; but it arises wholly from the 
financial position oe to the Legislative 
Council by the late House of Assembly. 

The taxes provided by the late House of As- 
sembly forthe year 1865-66, the last year under 
the old constitution, produced Jess than the or- 
dinary current expenditure of the year by a 
sum which certainly cannot be taken at less 
than 60,0007. ; that is to say, in order to equalize 
the gross revenue and the ordinary current ex- 
penditure, the taxation of last year ought to have 
been more than it was by upwards of 20 per 
cent. Over and above this excessive deficit upon 
ordinary expenditure, there were loans raised 
and expended on account of the rebellion charges, 
and of other extraordinary expenses, to the 
amount of 40,7197. 2s. 4d. The financial posi- 
tion was thus worse at the end of the year than 
at the beginning, by more than 100,000/. This 
is a large deterioration, as the gross revenues of 
the year were 327,359/. In such a position, re- 
monstrance against any new taxation of any 
sort, and in any shape whatever, was hardly to 
have been expected. And unhappily this is 
not all. On the 30th of September 1866, a sum 
of 90971. 9s., under the authority of special Acts, 
had been raised upon loan, and deposited in the 
public chest, for the purpose of particular public 
works, but the chest has been exhausted without 
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commencing any of the works. It will be ne- 
cessary to pay this Jarge sum, or at least the 
greater part of it; and this can only be done by 
taxation. The memorialists of St. Ann’s should 
be alive to this ground for taxation; for they 
have been unable to get their parish church re- 
paired, though 20007. have been voted and bor- 
rowed for that purpose, because the money has 
been otherwise spent, and they will have to wait 
till it shall have been recovered by the proceeds 
of new taxes. 

The deficiency in the taxes to supply the ordi- 
nary expenses of 1865-66 is arrived at by de- 
ducting the above sum of 49,7190. 8s. 7d. from 
the deficit of 68,2387. 10s, 117. shewn in the state- 
ment of actual receipts and disbursements pre- 
sented to the Council on the 18th of Nov. 1866. 
This process shews the deficit on the ordinary 
current expenditure to be 27,5190. 8s. 7d., to 
which must be added 13,075/. of immigration 
fund money diverted to general purposes; 29004. 
of sinking fund left unpaid at the close of the 
year; and between 16,0002. and 17,0007. as the 
least amount at which the rum revenue of the 
present year can be taken as having discounted 
last year, by the storage of duty-paid rum last 
year, for consumption this year, in anticipation 
of an increase of rum duty. 

By what measures of economy and reduction it 
is imagined that the present Government could 
have saved 30,0007. at a leap, and so have avoided 
the necessity of new taxation, has not been in+. 
dicated. 

The fact is, that the year 1865-66 was but: 
one of along series of years in which the gross- 
revenue was less than the ordinary charges ; and 
in which large loans were raised, not only for 
extraordinary expenses, but also in great part 
to make good these annual deficits on the ordi- 
nary annual expenditure. Statements marked 
B, C, D, E, F, are appended, shewing the long 
succession of deficits, the great growth of debt, 
and the empty treasury to which the present 
Government succeeded. In considering these 
statements, it must be borne in mind that up-- 
wards of 32,000. must be added to the deficit 
shewn for 1865-66, as above explained, to get at 
the true result; and that 10,8137. 18s. 2d. must - 
be added to that shewn for the preceding year, 
in which that amount of money belonging to the-- 
immigration Fund was similarly diverted, and” 
spent for general purposes. It was necessary’ 
this year to raise 13,0752. on loan, to pay back - 
to the Immigration Fund what was borrowed 
from it last year; and it will be doubtless neces-- 
sary to do the like next year to the amount of 
10,8132. 18s. 3d., in order to pay back what was 
taken from the fund in 1864-65. 

What makes this long series of annual deficits 
the more difficult to deal with is, that they were 
incurred without reasonable provision being 
made for the two great ends of civil government, 
order, and justice. 

Having shewn the unavoidable necessity of 
imposing new taxes of some sort or other, to a 
large amount, it remains to notice the objections 
taken to the particular taxes imposed. These 
taxes are : 

An increase of the rum duty frcm 2s, ¢ 
to 5s. a gallon. 
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A tax of a penny an acre on occupiers of land. 

A licence tax on merchants and shopkeepers. 

A house tax on houses of cotters, and others 
below the annual value of 12/. yearly. rental— 
houses above that value paying tax already. 

The object of the legislature was to assess all 
classes of people. The first tax, as compared 
with the usual spirit tax in other places, is not 
excessive, and falls pretty generally ; the second 
bears mainly on the large landholders; the third 
bears on the commercial classes unconnected 
with land; and the fourth falls mainly upon 
the class of black cotters and small cultivators. 

The memorialists object to every one of these 
new taxes; but in so doing, as 1 have observed, 
they do not suggest any other taxes which they 
think ought to be substituted for these, as being 
less objectionable. All taxation is disagreeable 
to the taxpayer; and there is no tax which is 
not open to objections. When, therefore, it is 
shewn that some new tax is necessary, those who 
merely object to every tax proposed, may fairly 
be challenged to propose themselves some less 
objectionable tax. But this the memorialists 
fail to do. 

lt is objected to the rum tax that it is so heavy 
as to impair its fiscal productiveness. Until all 
the rum which paid duty at the low rate last 
year in anticipation of an increase of duty shall 
have been consumed (which we know has not 
even yet been the case), it will be impossible to 
say how this may be. The result of inquiries 
made goes to this, that in some places there has 
been some falling off in consumption; that in 
others there has been no falling off; but that 
there has been no such general falling off as 
would be necessary to fulfil this prediction. The 
great extent to which acute men of business 
went into the speculation above mentioned, be- 
fore the new legislature met, seems to argue 
that an increase in the rum duty was not an un- 
natural resource in a time of financial pressure. 

It is objected to the penny on land that it is 
unequal. If the tax were in the nature of a 
reste On this would be a fatal objection. 

ut in the absence of any land revenue staff, a 

tax proportionate to the value of each acre would 
have been impracticable; and any such tax, if 
the staff to assess it had existed, must have been 
so high, in order to pay for the collection, that 
it is difficult to suppoce that any one can be 
so peculiarly situated that he would have pre- 
ferred to pay a substantial per-centage on the 
annual value of all his land to this penny an 
acre. Moreover, every occupier obtains, in re- 
turn for the tax, a registry of his own and of 
his neighbours’ occupations, which is no inconsi- 
derable benefit. 
_ It is objected to the trade licence tax, that it 
is irrespective of profits. This would be a good 
objection to the income-tax, or to any tax of the 
proportions of any income-tax that it would be 
worth while to impose; but it is not applicable 
to what is, in spirit and effect, as well as in 
name, a licence tax. When a licence tax varies 
in respect to the nature of the business, and the 
rental of the premises in which the business is 
conducted, from 25/. to 1/., it can hardly be cor- 
rect to say that no attempt has been made to 
apportion it fairly. 
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The memorialists of jTrelawny object to the 
tax on small houses ; that it will tend to lower 
the standard of living of the occupants. No 
such effect is reported to have been experienced 
in consequence of the tax. The memorialists of 
St. Ann’s object to the same tax; that it is only 
made necessary because of the increased judicial 
establishments, intended to make justice acces- 
sible to the cless of people who pay it. This has 
been shewn to be a mistake. The tax, like the 
other new taxes, is necessary, because the late 
legislature outran their revenue by 60,000/. a 
year. Neither of the Memorials notices the 
fact that the entire house tax is intended to form 
@ poor rate. 

The memorialists of St. Ann’s further state, 
that this tax is causing a real discontent amongst 
the class affected by it, tenfold greater than that 
supposed previously to exist. is is a remark- 
able assertion. Bearing in mind, on the one 
hand, the strong representations of the general 
discontent of the black population in 1865, made 
not only by the Government of the day, but by 
numerous private persons, the great popular 
meetings of that year, and what was said at 
them and what was written of them; the 
occurrences of October in that year; and the 
representations of the existence of an univer- 
sally rebellious spirit, made by the highest au- 
thority long after those occurrences were over ; 
and knowing, on the other hand, the unexam- 
pled state of quiet and con'ent in which the 
black population are at this moment; the 
marked diminution of crime amongst them; and 
the surprising alacrity and good humour with 
which they are paying this new tax ; 1 must ex- 
press the surprise with which I have read this 
opinion. I cannot pass over this point without 
congratulating the Council on the great good 
sense, and the admirable public spirit which the 
great class in question have shewn by the man- 
ner in which they have accepted the necessities 
of the financial position. 

As to the strictures upon the details of the 
laws, it must be observed that all such remarks 
would have been better timed, and more in 
place, if made in a petition to the Council pend- 
ing the consideration of the Bills, than in these 
Memorials. But wherever such criticisms may 
be found, I am sure that they will always meet 
with full attention at the proper time and place. 

These Bills were much altered and improved 
during their progress, frequently in consequence 
of representations respecting them, made in 
proper time by the public; and I do not believe 
that any member of the Council supposed that 
these laws, as passed, were not open to improve- 
ment in their details. In principle, however, I 
believe them to be sound, as bringing under 
assessment, and in a broad way not unfairly, all 
classes of people. 

If the memorialists* of Trelawny had particu- 
larized the objections they felt to the details of 
the Bill for the collection of the duty on rum, 
their remarks would have been of use to the 
Council when lately considering the measure in 
Committee. But no practical help towards the 
improvement of the Bill was derivable from 
vague disapproval. I have little doubt that the 
amendments which the Bill has undergone in 
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its passage through the Council, have removed | 
the objections felt. 

The memorialists of Trelawny complain of the 
Executive Government for having directed a 
departure from the provisions of solemnly enacted 
statutes, and for having delegated the functions | 
of legislation to petty officials. The Executive 
Government has no power to do what is imputed, 
and has not attempted to do any thing of this 
nature. Collectors of taxes in the several 
parishes are all officers of the same department, 
and they must all act on one principle. When, 
upon an entirely new law coming into operation, 
uncertainty and variance of practice on the part 
of several local collectors were reported, the 
revenue commissioner, as head of the department, 
or the Government, after obtaining the opinion 
of its law officers whenever necessary, directed 
the practice which it was required of the whole 
department to adopt. ‘These orders, which were 
intended for the case of the tax-payers, were only 
departmentally binding ; they never were sup- 
posed to have, and never professed to have, any 
legal validity; and the demands of collectors 
made in conformity with them were liable to be 
contested by any tax-payer in the manner 
authorized by law, like any other demands of 
these officers. Confusion and much personal 
inconvenience have thus been spared to many 
tax-payers, which would have been of no service 
to the public. It is not easy to see what griev- 
ance the tax-payer of Trelawny has suffered, by 
having been saved from erroneous, vexatious, or 
inconsistent demands, without interference with 
his legal right of appeal, or freedom of action in 
any Way. 

Having gone through all the points bearing on 
the financial question taken up in these Memo- 
rials, it remains to consider the complaint of the 
memorialists of St. Ann's unconnected with 
finance. The complaints are all against the 
Bills now before the Council, the main objects of 
which are to put it practically within the power 
of the poorer classes to obtain legal redress, when 
endamaged to a greater extent than forty shil- 
lings; and to afford all classes a disinterested 
and accessible tribunal for the settlement of local 
disputes. As the memorialists are silent on the 
subject, I cannot say whether they agree with 
me in thinking on these important objects. They 
make, however, strong objections to the Bills by 
which it has been proposed to attain them; but 
every one of their objections is founded on a 
mistake in matter of fact. When their mistakes 
of facts are corrected, they will perceive that all 
their objections have fallen to the ground. 

The memorialists of St. Ann’s complain that 
by the Bills in question the District Court judges 
are removeable at the will of the Governor : this 
is not so: by these Bills the judges are not re- 
moveable by the Governor. Like all other 
officers in stations of importance in the Crown 
colonies, they are removeable only by the Crown. 

The memorialists of St. Ann’s complain that, 
by the District Courts’ Bill, the ancient safeguard 
of a jury is not modified, but totally abolished. 
This is a notable error of fact to have fallen 
into, at a time when the Bills, as before the 
public, were in the form in which they were 
brought in and read a first and second time. In 
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civil cases juries were modified, but not abolished, 


| and thus the Bills remain as since reported from 


the select committee. In criminal cases, juries 
were not required when the punishment did not 
exceed imprisonment for six months; but when 
the term of punishment, which might extend to 
two years, exceed six months, juries were re- 
quired. 

The ancient safeguard of a jury has not been 
considered indispensable in Jamaica hitherto in 
all cases. For though it is true that the common 
petty cases, such as larcenies of more than five 
shillings, could only be tried by juries, and by 
judges of circuit at the assizes, at great expense, 
and with great delay and public inconvenience, 
nevertheless, special classes of cases are now 
punishable with six months, and even with one 
year's imprisonment with hard labour, without a 
jury, and by two justices only. And these are 
the very classes of cases in which a legitimate 
doubt may exist, of the expediency of giving a 
high penal power without a jury to two country 
justices ; for they are charges of injury to sugar 
canes, coffee bushes, andthe like. 

At the recommendation of three judges of the 
Supreme Court the select committee have pro- 
posed the disuse of juries in all criminal cases 
before the District Courts, and the limitation of 
the penal power of the judges to imprisonment 
with hard labour for one year. 

The memorialists of St. Ann’s complain, that 
from the District Court judges no appeal is given. 
Here again the fact is the reverse of this. Pro- 
vision for appeal is made expressly. 

Thus it appears that the whole of the objections 
stated to these important Bills fall tothe ground, 
and would not have been advanced had the Bills, 
as read in Council and published, been studied 
before they were complained of. This is a very 
satisfactory result to me,as I take much interest 
in these Bills, for the sake of suitors of all 
classes in the majority of suits, and especially 
for the sake of the great class of people against 
whom hitherto, in all but trivial matters, the 
doors of justice have been practically closed. 

Lastly, the memorialists of St. Ann’s com- 
plain that law No. 7 of 1867 enforces the prin- 
ciple of confiscation. That law applies to lands 
subject to quit-rent on which such quit-rent has 
not been paid. Such lands are, and always 
have been, liable to forfeiture for non-payment 
of quit-rents. The penalty of forfeiture was not 
first imposed by thislaw. What the law does, is 
to make new regulations and a new procedure 
regarding the enforcement of forfeiture. It 
would be quite fair to raise any objections to such 
regulations and procedure that might be —— 
sound; but it is not, I think, fair to charge thi 
law with being unjust and unconstitutional, be- 
cause “it enforces the principle of confiscation,” 
seeing that liability to forfeiture for non-pay- 
ment of quit-rent always existed as a condition 
of tenure. I have now examined every complaint 
made in these Memorials, as fairly and as care- 
fully as I can, but I have found none having 
foundation. 

Taking a general view of the Memorials, I 
understand them as protests against all reform 
in regard to finance, to the protection of the 
peace, and to the accessibility of justice. I+ 
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must be now evident that, in financial matters, 
however pleasant it might go on always as here- 
tofore, it is impossible any longer to doso. A 
colony which refuses to increase its taxes in any 
way, cannot go on for ever making annual leans, 
and incurring annual deficits, equal together to 
nearly one-third of its gross income. It is my 
belief, that had an early increase of taxation, 
under the new constitution, been doubtful in the 
eyes of men of business, the natural termination 
of such a system would have proclaimed itself 
before this time, by the failure of the rebellion 
loan of 50,000/., and a financial convulsion. On 
the other two points in which, on economical 
grounds, reform is protested against, namely, 
provision to keep all classes in order, and pro- 
vision to make justice practically accessible to 
all classes; I would ask the memorialists to look 
around them and judge whether the neglect of 
these [two first duties of all Governments has 
brought wealth and property to all classes, even 
to those who may seem to stand least in need 
of civil protection. 

I sincerely lament that the condition of the 
beautiful parish of St. Ann is not more pro- 
sperous than is represented in the Memorial from 
that parish ; and amidst the returning prosperity 
of surrounding colonies, not more blessed with 
natural advantages than Jamaica, no one can 
see the general stagnation here without grief 
and surprise. How much is due to a bad public 
administration, and how much to causes which 
only the skill, industry, and conduct of the pro- 
ductive classes themselves can remove, it is im- 
possible to say; that both sets of causes have 
contributed to the result, few thoughtful men 
will doubt; but, so far as a system of admini- 
stration does affect the public wealth, the me- 
morialists themselves, perhaps, if they will fully 
consider their present position in connection with 
past events, may see reason to douht whether 
to have every thing exactly as it was would be 
a hopeful scheme for the restoration of prosperity 


in Jamaica. 
(Signed) J. P. Grant. 
6th August, 1867. 











LIBERIAN STATISTICS. 


Ir is much to be regretted that statistical 
statements, exhibiting the commercial 
movement of Liberia, are not periodically 
published. People interested in the Re- 
ublic desire to know how it is progressing. 
t is not to be expected that so young a 
nation, at almost every disadvantage, can 
display a very favourable balance-sheet, 
as to amount; and the tabular statement 
which we subjoin shews that the balance 
of trade, to the 30th of September 1865— 
the last report issued, as it would seem— 
was against the Republic ; in other words, 
she had imported 38,072 dollars’ worth of 
goods more than she had exported, which 
sum of course remained in the pocket of 
the foreign dealers. The statement now 
issued will constitute a point of comparison 
for the future, and we hope to see that 
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the years 1865-66, and 1866-67, were more 
advantageous to the Liberian community. 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF LIBERIA, 
For the Fiscal year ending Septemher 30, 1865. 





IMPORTS, VALUE. 
Cotton goods... ... ... ... dols. 18,091 88 
I cides Billy sno ne cogs’ sates 2,914 85 
 einiasshy: tes eeipaa's ems 1,295 76 
ae 6,868 30 
. lr 6,794 89 
Miscellaneous ... ... ... 173,458 20 

209,423 88 

EXPORTS. VALUE. 


333,705 gallons Palm oil, dols. 152,560 03 


113$ tons Camwood ... 4,279 97 
306,219 pounds Sugar ... 14,826 25. 

18,015 gallons Syrup 
molasseS ... 06. 66. ce 2,147 96 

16,657 bushels Palm 
ernels het sts ek 9,711 30 
Ml ET Ee 105 00 
3934 Country Cloths ... 3,138 45 
14,271 pounds Coffee ... 2,886 39 
6353 feet Lumber ... ... 239 85 
1908 pounds Ivory’... ... 1,381 27 
150 kroos Rice ... ... ... 75 00 
171,351 47 


We believe it is in a great measure due 
to the persevering efforts of Gerard Ral- 
ston, Esq., Consul-General in England for 
Liberia, that the Republic is in treaty with 
so many European and other Governments. 
Brazil and Spain seem to have held aloof 
up to the present time, but they can hardly 
fail soon to follow the example of the other 
Powers. By the following list it will be 
seen that the little West-African Negro 
Republic is not only not ostracized by the 

rincipal Governments of Christendom, 
ut her status as a Power is diplomatically 
reco; 


GOVERNMENTS IN TREATY RELATION WITH 


























LIBERIA. 

NAME. WHEN SIGNED. ieee Fagg 
Great Britain | Nov. 21, 1848 .| July 25, 1849. 
France. .. .|April 7, 1852 .| Nov. 29, 1854. 
Lubeck. . . . | May 29, 1855 .| Feb. 12, 1856. 
Bremen . . . | May 29, 1855 .| Feb. 12, 1856. 
Hamburg . . | May 29, 1855 .| Feb. 12, 1856. 
Belgium .. . |March 29, 1858| May 17, 1859. 
Denmark . . |May 1, 1860. .| May 29, 1861. 
United States | Oct. 21, 1862 .| Jan. 12, 1863. 
Italy... . .|Oct. 23, 1862 .| April 4, 1863. 
Sweden and 

Norway . . |Sept. 1, 1863 .| Feb. 12, 1864. 
Holland . . . | Dec. 20, 1863 .| May 17, 1864. 
Hayti ... .|Jan. 14, 1864 ./| Aug. 28, 1864. 
Portugal . . . |March 4, 1865.! March 10, 1866 
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The Anti-Slaberp Meporter. 


TUESDAY, OCTOBER 15, 1867. 


NOTICE TO FRIENDS AND 
SUBSCRIBERS. 


Our subscribers are respectfully informed 
that their Annual Contributions to the 
funds of the British and Foreign Antt- 
Slavery Society fell due on the Ist of 
January. All subscribers to the amount 
of Ten Shillings annually are entitled 
to receive, post-free, a copy of the Anti- 
Slavery Reporter, and of any tract or 
pamphlet issued by the Society. To non- 
subscribers, the Reporter is sent on pay- 
ment of Four Shillings in advance, com- 
mencing on the Ist of January. Payments 
should be made to the Secretary, L. A. 
Chamerovzow, either in stamps or by Post- 
office Order, made payable at the Post- 
office, New Broad Street, E.C., London. 


PARIS ANTI-SLAVERY CON- 
FERENCE. 


In answer to inquiries respecting a report 
of the proceedings of the Paris Anti-Slavery 
Conference, we beg to inform our friends 
that one is in course of preparation. It 
will be published in the form of the Anti- 
Slavery Reporter, and will comprise a sum- 
mary of the interesting documents which 
were contributed. The report will be 
issued as soon as it can be got through the 
press, and may be had on application to 
the Secretary of the Anti-Slavery Society, 
No. 27, New Broad-Street, E.C., London. 


EDITOR’S GOSSIP. 


A vast quantity of matter has accumulated 
in our hands within the last few months, 
which we have been unable to dispose of, 
owing to the pressure of occupation arising 
out of the recent Anti-Slavery Conference 
in Paris, and to our limited space. We 
hope, however, in our next Number, to 
treat of some of these subjects which have 
come under our notice. For the present, 
we are obliged to confine ourselves to a 
few running comments upon them in the 
form of ‘* Editor’s Gossip.” 

Coolie ‘‘ immigration” into the United 
States is attrasting notice there. The late 
slave-holders, deprived of slave-labour, 
are making strenuous efforts to introduce 
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a system of forced toil, which is nearly as 
expensive as Slavery, and almost as bad, 
if not, in many respects, even more 
cruel, In our British Colonies it has been 
tried, and has signally failed, for its re- 
sults have not been commensurate with its 
cost. At the outset, the general revenue 
was mulcted to defray the entire expendi- 
ture ; then the planters were compelled to 
pay two-thirds, the remainder being con- 
stituted a charge upon the public funds. 
The object of the planter-party, was to 
secure labour at the cost of the labouring 
community, who, contributing the most to 
the revenue, of course pay the heaviest 
proportion of the expenditure for immigra- 
tion purposes. The same motive actuates 
the late slave-holders of the South, for—as 
a rule—they do not desire to employ their 
late slaves ; they want forced labour, and 
this at a low rate, in order to diminish that 
of the wages of the Freedmen. Great 
plantations are incompatible with a true 
free-labour system ; and Slavery-abolished 
serfdom is sought to be introduced as a 
substitute. We believe the plans of the 
late slave-holders will be defeated, as there 
is a law, dating from 1804, which, whilst it 
encourages immigration, expressly provides 
that it shall not be construed to authorise 
involuntary servitude or Slavery, and the 
United-States Attorney-General has already 
taken action in the matter. 

There is another aspect to this question 
which especially concerns anti-Slavery 
men. Coolies from China, for Cuba and 
other parts, are not obtainable save by 
fraud and violence. The traftic is to all 
intents and purposes, a real slave-trade, 
and therefore, and for this one reason only 
ought to be discouraged. ; 

Hayti seems to be stil] much disturbed. 
General Salnave is the new President, 
elected for four years, but with a very un- 
certain tenure of office. Uneasy, turbulent 
spirits are abroad in the island, seeking to 
cause trouble; and the latest intelligence 
is of revolutionary movements, put down 
here and re-appearing there, all indicating 
present unsettlement. We scarcely hope 
for the permanent quiet of the island, until 
the whole shall have come under one 
government. Nevertheless, Hayti is no 
worse than a certain other country in 
which revolutions have become an institu- 
tion. 

The ‘‘ Edinborough scandal” has been 
again revived, with a view to defame the 
Jamaica patriot, G. W. Gordon. Mr. 
Rose—the attorney for Gordon’s murderer 
—has taken up the cudgels against the 
Jamaica Committee, and lays about him 
right and left, with that degree of brute 
force which indicates the consciousness of 
having a bad cause to defend. This gentle- 
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man is evidently a sharp practitioner, and 

loses no opportunity of doing battle for his 

client. He and his colleague, Mr. Hamil- 
ton Hume, do not scruple to renew and to | 
retail the cock-a-bull story told by Captain — 
Edinborough of his having met the late | 
G. W. Gordon in Kingston, who wished to | 
buy Confederate warlike stores to assist 
a West-India revolutionary movement, | 
which had for its object the establishment | 
of a *‘new West-India Republic.” We 
shall return to this subject, but in the 
meanwhile would direct our readers’ atten- 
tion to the column in which the evidence 
in relation to it is republished. Suffice it 
to say that these mendacious supporters of 
Mr. Eyre allege against Gordon words 
he was: proved before the Royal Commis- 
sion never to have uttered. Mr. Rose is 
especially indignant against those who are 
endeavouring to bring Mr. Eyre to the bar 
of public opinion. He concludes a letter 
to the Standard—which has been consis- 
tently untruthful throughout — with the 
expression of a hope that ‘‘the country 
will do Mr. Eyre justice.” We can only 
say “this is a consummation most de- 
voutly to be wished,” for-if Mr. Eyre 
really obtained justice at the hands of his 
country, we should be fully satisfied. We 
cordially echo Mr. Rose’s wish. 

Perhaps this gentleman, or the Secretary 
of the ‘‘ Eyre Defence and Aid Fund,” or 
some one equally badly advised, is at the 
bottom of the movement which we find is 
now afoot to obtain the re-instatement of 
Mr. Eyre. A gentleman called at our office 
a few days ago, and informed us that he 
had been solicited to sign a petition of 
which this was the prayer; but, before 
doing so, thought he would satisfy his 
mind on certain points not altogether clear. 
We handed him Mr. Gorrie’s most valuable 
abstract of the Parliamentary Papers on the 
Jamaica massacres, in which nothing is 
stated that was not proved before the Royal 
Commission. It has converted many hun- 
dreds of persons from a blind admiration of 
Mr. Eyre to a just appreciation of his acts, 
and we hope our visitor will be similarly en- 
lightened, to his own satisfaction. We know 
that the admirers of Mr. Gordon’s assassin 
and calumniator are brazen-faced enough 
to attempt any thing; but we also hope 
there is a sense of propriety yet left in the 
nation, sufficiently strong to prevent the re- 
anstatement of such a man in any official 
position whatever. At least we shall do 
our utmost to prevent such a scandal. 

Governor Grant is teaching the Jamaica 
planter-party a well-merited lesson. His 
‘* Minute "—published in anothercolumn— 
in reply to the remonstrances of the leaders 
of the dominant class, is a masterly sum- 
* mary of the financial situation, and leaves 
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the petitioners without a word of reply. 
No one is prepared to say that the Go- 
vernor’s policy will not bear hard upon 
some, but legislation should be for the 
many, not the few, and the few must suffer 
a little, for the good of the many. Hitherto 
the reverse has been the case. It is a 
curious fact, that the people who are ac- 
cused of being discontented and ready to 
revolt against the new system of taxation 
are precisely those who, according to the 
Governor’s authoritative statement, are 
paying their taxes with the most alacrity 
and cheerfulness. We have not the 
slightest doubt that the party who have 
so loudly lauded Mr. Eyre would exceed- 
ingly rejoice if the negro population were 
to manifest a riotous disposition. It 
would afford them a shadow of justification 
for their savage behaviour during the reign 
of terror, and furnish them with an excuse 
for further defaming the class they have so 
long oppressed. We are gratified to learn 
that peace and order prevail where dis- 
turbance and riot were anticipated by those 
whose thought and wish were co-existent. 

In the United States the freed people are 
working and behaving admirably, as will 
be seen by a reference to our Freedmen’s 
column. Not that distress amongst them 
does not exist, but in no case where they 
have the opportunity of obtaining employ- 
ment. The great work now is to educate 
these enfranchised multitudes, and in seek- 
ing to accomplish this object, the American 
Government and people are profiting by 
the inconceivable blunder of our own go- 
vernment, in neglecting to afford the negro 
population of our colonies the facilities for 
education, immediately after the passing 
of the Act of Emancipation, We must 
attribute the difference of action in the 
two cases to the difference of circumstances 
in our own country and in the United 
States. We did not live face to face with 
the institutions of Slavery, and therefore 
did not realize the fearful condition of 
ignorance in which it kept its victims. In 
the United States the phantom Slavery 
had a daily bodily existence amongst the 
people, and jostled them at all times, and 
in all places, Hence, as soon as the con- 
dition ceased, the people saw that the new 
nation must be educated as rapidly as 
seme up to its own standard, and they 

ave resolutely set about the task. Glo- 
riously are they accomplishing it. 

Mr. Johnson, however, is not in this 
work of regeneration. His heart is with 
the South as it was. Re-construction, ac- 
cording to his views, means the South as it 
used to be, less Slavery, but with the laws 
of the old institution not repealed, and 
the power in the hands of the former rebel 
States to do what they please with the 
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freedmen. No equality before the law ; 
no rights of citizenship ; no social status ; 
this is what the Southern States and Mr. 
Johnson consider to be justice, and this is 
what Congress and the nation do not see. 
It is not difficult to predict which will gain 
the battle now waging. 


COLLECTION FOR MRS. GORDON. 


WE are authorised to state that the party 
who has been making an appeal to the 
public for funds on behalf of Mrs. Gordon, 
is not authorized by that lady, nor by any 
member of her family, to make any such 
appeal. Should Government not do Mrs, 
Gordon justice, it may be necessary to 
endeavour to raise wherewith to purchase 
an annuity for the widow of the Jamaica 
martyr, but in such case the appeal will be 
in the hands of persons whose names will 
inspire general confidence. 








THE SLAVE-TRADE AND SLAVERY 
ON THE EAST COAST OF AFRICA. 


Tue Times of India, of the 8th to 24th of 
July last, has the following article on the 
subject of the slave-trade and Slavery on 
the East and South-east coast of Africa. 
We were aware the slave-trade is prose- 
cuted from those parts of the African con- 
tinent to a deplorable extent, but had no 
idea its victims amounted to 63,000 an- 
nually. The author of this article—who 
appears to write from accurate knowledge 
—informs the reader that a slave bought 
for from 2l. to 5l. sells for 20/. This 
would give, on the above number, a profit 
of 945,000/., less the deductions for losses 
by captures and deaths, which may be es- 
timated at ten per cent. With such an 
inducement, it is not to be wondered at 
that the abominable traffic defies the 
cruisers and other attempts to suppress it, 
nor that the country adjacent to the coast 
is depopulated. It is clear that vigorous 
efforts must be made to bring it to an end; 
and Lord Stanley will no doubt be ready to 
act when he becomes convinced—which he 
is not yet—that so large a number of 
human beings are annually sacrificed. 

At the present time, when nearly half a cen- 
tury has elapsed since Slavery caused a general 
outcry against the inhuman traffic in the black 
race, and the dreadful —— thereby in- 
flicted on those who were bought and sold in 
the market like beasts of burden and labour, 
aroused and enlisted the sympathy of every free- 
born person, it seems strange that so little is 
done to ascertain whether the measures first 
adopted, and still so perseveringly carried out, 
are accomplishing the benevolent and important 
object of liberating the oppressed and ill-treated 
African. In looking into the question of Slavery 
at present there are four points to which atten- 
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tion should be drawn: Ist. What are the effects 
of our cruisers’ attempts at capturing slaves? 


2nd. What benefits have accrued in the social — 


condition of those liberated? 3rd. Whether the 
result is adequate to the cost? And, 4th. Whe- 
ther any improvement could be effected that 
would raise the social state of the re-captured 
slave to a level with the more enlightened portion 
of mankind with which he becomes associated 
when brought from Slavery and barbarism. 

In the first place let us look at a few of the 
most important places in our part of the world 
which engage in this illegal traftic—Madagascar, 
Zanzibar, and the Persian Gulf generally. Ma- 
dagascar annually receives, say 20,000 slaves, 
Zanzibar 25,000 slaves, and the Persian Gulf 
18,000 slaves. The British cruisers which are 
constantly on the alert in the neighbourhood of 
these places succeed in liberating at most 3000 
slaves annually. This number, we feel certain, 
leaves a good margin for any captures that may 
not have been recorded. Now, as a slave- 
trafficker is thought lucky if he gets clear with 
one ship-load out of two, combinations are 
entered into between two or even three dealers, 
who agree to share the proceeds arising from 
their cargoes at the end of theirrun. Hence it 
is found that the most is made of every corner 
in the way of stowage, small dhows of 200 tons 
frequently carrying from 150 to 200 slaves, all 
of whom are stowed close together with scarcely 
room to move. In fact, when a slave dhow is 
captured, many of the slaves are found to be so 
closely packed, as to remind one of red herrings 
in a barrel. The emaciated state of the poor 
creatures, after ten days of such confinement as 
this, is the most harrowing sight that can meet 
the eye of a human being. ‘They are mere 
skeletons from starvation and thirst, and are 
obliged to be supported from the dhow to the 
man-of-war which has rescued them. Disease 
and putrifying sores abound, and the stench 
that arises because of sanitary neglect and want 
of cleanliness, proclaim in fearful language by 
what their sufferings have been brought on. 

Here, then, is one of the fruits of the vigi- 
lance of the cruisers. The system brings down 
misery on the poor wretches who are bought 
into Slavery. Dhows are crammed to excess to 
make the traffic pay; and the reason is appa- 
rent from the following facts: at Zanzibar from 
21, to 5/. is given for a slave; at Muscat 20/. is 
given. Slaves, therefore, whether stolen or 
bought at Zanzibar, will repay the owner on 
arriving at Muscat, even though ten per cent. 
perish on their passage, which is frequently the 
case. This per centage the owner risks rather 
than run the chance of having additional dhows 
captured, and of himself and crew being landed 
on the first place available for them to stand on. 

A second question for consideration is the 
change that takes place in the social condition 
of those liberated. Slavers captured by British 
men-of-war are taken to Aden, Mauritius, or 
Seychelles. Those places are inhabited by Eu- 
ropeans, Creoles, and blacks—the latter being 
for the most part labourers or servants to the 
lighter-coloured portion of the inhabitants. The 
slaves on being landed are placed in sheds or 
out-houses, where they are humanely attended 
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to by asurgeon until they are so far recovered 
from the effects of their voyages as to render 
them fit for labour: notice is then given that 
any one desiring a servant can select one from 
the batch. The master is bound to clothe his 
servant, feed him, and give him a small pecu- 
niary allowance until he reaches the age of man- 
hood, when he becomes free to engage himself. 
Let us notice the result. It is to be remem- 
bered that the creature thus landed has hitherto 
been accustomed to obtain his food without 
labour. The cocoa-nut and the palm-tree have 
in a great measure supplied his wants—the 
former with food, and the latter with an abode. 
Regular labour is what he has never been accus- 
tomed to; and as to working for the interest of 
his employer, that, in nine cases out of ten, 
except when he is forced, is quite out of the 
question. The reason is apparent. Having been 
reared, or rather having ** growed” as he has 
done, with only the requirements of an animal, 
he has no higher aims than those of eating much 
and sleeping long. The master gets discon- 
tented, and thus, with a few exceptions, the de- 
sires of the slave in his free state are seldom 
found to rise above the wants of the present. In 
ether words, so long as he is found in food, he 
has no desire to improve his condition in life. 

A third consideration is, whether the results 
of the exertions made to suppress the slave- 
trade are adequate to the cost. There are five 
ships of war engaged on these coasts during the 
slave season—that is from April until the middle 
of June. Their cruising ground extends from 
the mouth of the Gulf of Aden to Mozambique— 
a distance of over 2500 miles. From Aden to 
Zanzibar, a distance of about 1300 miles, two or 
three of those vessels are on the alert for dhows 
leaving the latter port for Muscat. Each ship 
during these three months costs 750/., on an 
average, for coals alone, as an average of 250 
tons of coals is consumed in that period. Thus 
we have in three months for three ships on this 
part of the station (allowing 500 slaves to be 
captured) a cost of 1/. 10s. a head for each 
negro, besides the 5/. a head given by the British 
Government to the capturing ship. Then 
who are released are landed in a place where the 
people do not, and cannot, join with them in 
any thing beyond their daily labour, either in 
the field or in any other kinds of employ. In- 
deed the greatest antipathy is shewn to persons 
of the slaves’ colour entering socially amongst 
the other inhabitants. Consequently, do what 
they will, distinction of race and nature will 
always be the prevailing difficulties that will war 
against the recaptured African rising amongst 
white people, or ever bettering his condition fur- 
ther than being transformed from a slave into 
the dradge of the planters who benefit by the 
cheap labour thus placed at their disposal. This 
remark may call down the ill-feeling of the 

lanter; a the nape remains that the 67. 10s. a 

ead paid for each recaptured negro simp! 
to provide for the large dents which ‘the 
planters make for labourers; and notwithstand- 
ing the fact that these labourers are easily ob- 
tained on application at the places we have 
named, the number often accumulates so much, 
that they are found to occasion inconvenience to 
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the authorities in providing them with room and 
the daily necessaries of life. 

We will now consider whether any means can 
be adopted to raise the social state of these libe- 
rated slaves to a level with the more enlighten- 
ed people into whose midst they are ushered 
from slavish barbarism. Let us look at the 
slave's own country, Africa, its soil and climate, 
the facilities it offers for centralizing a fresh peo- 
ple, by establishing a colony and rearing a native 
town under the control and supervision of a pro- 
perly-constituted power to guard against molesta- 
tion from neighbouring tribes. At such a settle- 
ment the wants and aspirations of the slave would 
become elevated, the children would receive suit- 
able education, and be brought up to useful trades 
and employments: in short, they would be so 
educated as to be able in a few years to stand 
as a free people, capable of advancing in civil- 
ization, and, although differing in colour, capa- 
ble of keeping up an intercourse commercially 
and nationally with all parts of the globe. Inthe 
first place, Africa abounds in cattle and in cocoa- 
nuts, and is capable of producing rice, cotton, 
and spices, which, with its climate and tillage, 
would flourish abundantly. All these are pro- 
ducts suitable to the labour of the African, and 
might be most profitable exports to Europe. The 
celebrated Dr. Livingstone, in his explorations, 
with the view of establishing intercourse between 
the civilized world and Africa, kept constantly in 
view the products of the country, knowing that, 
with those products, he could open up the most 
civilizing of influences—commerce. In the 
second place, instead of having ships of war, as 
at present, sent to Seychelles, Mauritius, and 
Aden, with cargoes of blacks to be distributed 
amongst the white race, why not establish a 
central place on the coast for their reception ? 
There in a short time they might so increase in 
strength and force as to be a source of security to 
themselves. Many objections may be advanced 
against this proposition, on the plea that Africans 
would never be able to create a free state with- 
out being, dependent on some strong power. 
This much I will allow, and in following this 
objection out, would point to Sierra Leone, 
Fernando Po, Liberia, and other places on the 
West coast of Africa, where certainly they depend 
on the English for protection ; but at those places 
the black race, although not equal to Europeans, 
have proved themselves most useful as main- 
taining places of resort or call for men-of-war, 
and have formed the basis of friendly inter- 
course with our merchant shipping. This much, 
though, has been effected under all the disadvan- 
tages of having only partial support, and where to 
a great extent the Europeans visiting them have 
been traders and sailors, who are always inclined 
to treat the black as a slave, to remind him what 
he owes for his liberation, and to indulge in coarse 
abuse and in bullying—in any treatment, in 
short, to get a large supply of labour; and often 
when the negro utters a complaint, to treat him 
without mercy. This is the treatment too often 
experienced by the people whom England flatters 
herself she is placing in a better position! Sure- 
ly it cannot be matter of surprise that sympathy 
at home and the vast expenditure of the Govern- 
ment should have hitherto proved so little pro. 
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ductive of the desired result. To effect the great 
end that all England would gladly witness, let a 
spot be chosen on the Eastern coast of Africa, let 
a governor and staff be appointed, with a suitable 
force of soldiers, (say two regiments of native 
infantry from Bombay). Let a government be 
established to punish evildoers, to protect those 
that do well, and to encourage work by opening 
up the various ways of improving the locality 
they are in, and let attention be devoted to the 
training of the future race. This important 
step would conduce more than any thing else to 
the elevation of the negro in the scale of being, 
and there would be some adequate return for the 
expense and peril of our cruisers. 
€ suppose there is no race of people so proud 
of any little acquisition as the negroes are. Open 
up ways and means for their learning trades, 
and they would soon be able to make their own 
implements and all that is necessary for the 
tillage of the ner as well as for the convey- 
ance of its products to places of shipment or sale; 
and in time they would prove the fallacy of the 
impression that the black race is incapable, 
through want of intellect, of taking its stand in 
the world as a free race. This can safely be 
affirmed, however, that seldom any but callous 
or ignorant people advance and maintain such 
statements; and those, unfortunately, it is the 
African’s lot to meet more than others. But 
putting such people as those aside, send amongst 
the negroes thus centralized, men who have a 
more generous and expansive view of mankind— 
— men who are conversant with history and 
with all the difficulties that have attended the 
civilization of the present enlightened portion of 
the world—men who would see the absurdity of 
— the transformation of a rude and un- 
cultivated race into a civilized state in a few 
years only. Were this done, Slavery on the East 
coast of Africa would have an effectual stop put 
to it in a very few years, and yield good results 
to England for her work. But whilst the naval 
force there remains inadequate for its suppression, 
andthe present course is followed oat with the 
liberated slaves, our interference must to the end 
rove abortive, and a curse rather than a blessing. 
he blacks will always be a prey to the Arab, 
and the dhows be overcharged with human 
beings, who but for the puny efforts now being 
made would have more accommodation in larger 
vessels, and be free from the filth and wretched- 
ness they are now found in when captured. Let 
these suggestions be acted on, and in a few years 
Slavery will cease; for the heavy losses that the 
Arabs would sustain would cause them to turn 
their attention to other traffic. Many persons 
may ask, but not justly, ** Why should England 
expend so much money for liberated slaves ?” 
One may answer, either let her do this, or not 
try at all to suppress the slave-trade. If England 
wants to put a stop to it, let the number of ships 
used be adequate to the work, and then let her 
strike a vigorous, determined, strong blow, and 
Slavery will fall; but not otherwise. In the end 
a vast expenditure would be saved, and we should 
see that the negro in course of years would meet 
us in friendship and prosperity on the coast 
where we now meet the Arab with ‘his hand 
against every man.” 
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CAPTAIN EDENBOROUGH AND 
G. W. GORDON. 


CoNSIDERABLE public interest has been ex- 
cited within the last few weeks by the 
publication of an affidavit, made by one 
H. B. Edenborough, styling himself a 
captain in the late ‘‘ Confederate Navy,” 
and which is intended to fix upon the late 
G. W. Gordon a charge of having been in 
communication with him for the purchase 
of the Confederate vessel, the Happy-go- 
Incky, and her cargo of warlike stores for 
insurrectionary purposes in Jamaica. As 
this matter is likely to be further canvassed, 
we place on record the evidence relating to 
this charge, reserving our comments upon 
it for another column. 

The following is from the Blue Book on 
the Jamaica massacres : 


The Right Hon. #. Cardwell, M.P., to 
Governor Eyre. 
Downing Street, 16th Dec. 1865. 

Sizx,—I transmit to you, for your information, 
the copy of a letter from Mr. H. B. Edenborough, 
late lieutenant in the Confederate-States Navy, 
communicating the substance of a conversation 
which he had with the late G. W. Gordon in 
June last. 

I have, &c. 
Enclosure in No. 16. 
Mr. Edenborough to the Right Hon. Ed. 
Cardwell, M.P. 
5, Sheffield Gardens, Kensington, W. 
12th Dec. 1865. 

Sin,—The evidence to which I referred in my 
letter to you of the 29th, ultimo, connecting 
certain Haytian negroes with the rebel Gordon, 
and which you desire I should furnish you with, 
is, that in June last I was in Kingston, Jamaica, 
for a few days, having landed from a vessel the 
property of the Confederate States of America, 
which remained in the offing. Whilst in Kings- 
ton I was called upon by Gordon, who said he 
was connected with the Gevernment of the 
island. He stated he understood it was my 
desire to dispose of the vessel and armament, the 
war being concluded, and said he wished to pur- 
chase the arms on board and the vessel (a beaa- 
tiful clipper-schooner), if possible. The arms he 
wished to purchase consisted of breech-loadin 
rifles, nine shooting pistols, hand-grenades, smal 
torpedoes and whatever accoutrements, fixed am- 
munition and gunpowder there might be on 
board. He wished them to be landed on the 
south side of the island, in the neighbourhocd of 
Black River. He expressed himself as a strong 
sympathizer with the Confederate States in their 
strugg'e for independence. 

On learning that I intended sending the crew 
of the schconer to England on board a vessel 
then lying in Anotto Bay, on the north side, he 

roposed to charter the vessel for a voyage to the 
Tsland of Great Inagua and back, there to receive 
on board a certain refugee Haytian general, and 
one or two others, and to touch at St. Nicholas 
Mole, Hayti, for another on the return voyage. 
A quantity of arms and powder, which he stated 
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had arrived at Inagua from the United States, 
were also to be brought down to Jamaica, and 
landed in the neighbourhood of Black River. 

He was accompanied at the time by a bright 
mulatto, whom he introduced to me as a general, 
and whom I frequently saw afterwards in Kings- 
ton, where he resides. He referred me to a 
mercantile house of credit in Kingston, who 
would become responsible in case he should 
become the purchaser of the vessel and armament, 
or the voyage to Inagua should be made, both of 
which I declined. 

I was then under the impression that he was 
connected with the Dominicans against Spain, 
as, in his conversation, he and his Haytian friend 
inquired the possibility of converting ordinary 
small boats into torpedo rams against war vessels 
blockading ports, &c. I imagined then he re- 
ferred to the Spanish squadron blockading the 
coast of San Domingo, and that he was, in con- 
janction with certain Haytians, organizing an 
expedition in the cause of San Domingo at Black 
River. He spoke of a “new West-India Re- 
public. 

When the late news from Jamaica arrived, con- 
necting him with the insurrection, I deemed it 
my duty to make you acquainted with these facts 
before leaving England; and regretting that 
absence prevented my placing myself and crew at 
the disposal of Governor Eyre, 

I have, &c. 

The special correspondent of the Morn- 
ing Star, writing from Jamaica, at the 
time that the previous cock-a-bull story 
was current, writes as follows. His letter 
appeared on the 23rd April 1866 : 


(From our Special Commissioner.) 
Kingston, March 27, 1867. 

I see from the Blue Book that a very extra- 
ordinary assumption has been made by Mr. 
Cardwell against Gordon. In transmitting to 
Mr. Eyre on the 16th of December the copy of a 
letter from a person of the name of Edenborough, 
who was the commander of a Confederate pri- 
vateer called the Happy-go-Lucky, he states that 
the letter communicates the substance of a con- 
versation which the writer had ‘‘ with the late 
G. W. Gordon in June last.” The conversation 
referred to was in relation to the purchase of 
the privateer for some warlike expedition, and if 
it were true, would of course bear hardly against 
Mr. Gordon. Mr. Cardwell of course assumed 
that what Edenborough stated was true, and 
that he really had, as he asserted, a conversa- 
tion with Gordon as to the purchase cf the ship. 
It so happens, however, that Edenborough is 
completely wrong as to Gordon being the person 
with whom he conversed. He, like many others, 
first assuming Gordon's guilt, has no difficulty 
in adjusting the circumstances to meet this view. 
A person was brought before the Commission 
who had received a letter from Edenborough 
making these assertions, but the Commissioners 
having had ample experience of the difference of 
evidence upon oath and loose statements made 
by persons without consideration and imperfect 
knowledge, declined to receive any thing but the 
oral testimony of the witness himself. A more 
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detailed statement than that contained in his 
letter to Mr. Cardwell appeared some weeks ago 
in the Army and Navy Review and other papers, 
Taking both together, they afford conclusive 
evidence against the theory that Gordon was 
the person. He is stated by Edenborough to 
have been a ‘‘ swell mulatto,” a description most 
inapplicable to Gordon. The place of meeting 
was at Groome’s dining rooms, and Mr. Gordon 
having an office in town, never by any chance 
transacted business in taverns or houses of that 
description. He introduced himself as con- 
nected with the government of the island, and of 
all descriptions of himself likely to be given by 
Mr. Gordon this was the most unlikely. He 
was, of course, not connected with the govern- 
ment, but, on the contrary, opposed to them 
utterly on every branch of their policy. He 
stated he was a strong sympathizer with the 
Confederate States in their struggle for inde- 
pendence, and had been interested in blockade- 
running operations with Galveston. But if ever 
there was a fanatical admirer of the North it 
was Gordon. 

The man who was mistaken by Edenborough 
for Gordon was a Haytian, who is said to have 
been shot the other day at Cape Haytien by 
Geffrard. 


Subjoined is an extract from Messrs. 
Harvey and Brewin’s work, Jamaica in 
1866, in which, after referring to other 
charges against Gordon, they say : 


o ives that of negotiating with an 
American (Confederate) captain for the pur- 
chase of a ship and munitions of war is a clear 
case of ‘* mis-identification”” by the said captain, 
as those parties in Jamaica well knew, who 
made as much use of the allegation as they 
thought prudent in the Kingston newspapers 
and before the Royal Commission. Nothing 
could have been easier than to have established 
this charge if true. It would at once have 
proved the whole case against Gordon; and the 
fact that, after being used to produce an im- 
pression, it was quietly dropped, reveals the 
true character of the story. The real negotiator 
is supposed to have been Andain, a Haytian, and 
a partisan of Salnave, the rebel leader in the 
civil war then raging in the neighbouring island 
of Hayti. 

One would have thought that here the 
matter would drop; but Mr. Eyre’s un- 
scrupulous defenders, unxious to defame, 
at any cost, the man their hero had 
murdered, have revived the scandal. 
Hence the appearance of the Confederate 
captain before a British judicial authority, 
to swear to the truth of a positive maivuth, 
though probably not a wilful one on his 
part. We complete our record with a 
reprint of his sworn testimony. 


AFFIDAVIT ov CAPTAIN Henry Botton 
EDENBOROUGH. 


I, Henry Bolton Edenborough, at present 


residing at the Great Western Hotel, Pad- 
dingtop, in the county of Middlesex, late a 
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lieutenant in the Confederate-States’ Navy, make | 
oath, and say, as follows :— 

1. In the month of June 1865 I was at 
Kingston, in Jamaica, having landed from a 
schooner called the Happy-go-Lucky, of which I 
was then the commander. The Happy-go-Lucky 
was an armed ship, having on board munitions 
of war, gunpowder, rifles, revolver pistols, 
small torpedoes, hand grenades, and cutlasses, 
and which vessel, while 1 was ashore at Kingston, 
was cruising in the offing. 

2. When I was, as aforesaid, in Kingston, I 
had an interview, at his request, with George 
William Gordon, at a house in East Harbour 
Street, Kingston. The said George William 
Gordon then represented to me that he was 
connected with the government of Jamaica. 
He said this as a reason why he wished the 
interview to be secret. He stated to me that he 
understood it was my desire to dispose of the 
vessel and armament of the Happy-go-Lucky. 
The said George William Gordon knew that the | 
Happy-go-Lucky had on board munitions of | 
war, aud was, in fact, an armed ship. The said 
George William Gordon said he wished to pur- | 
chase the arms on board, and the vessel, if | 
possible. The arms he wished to purchase con- | 
sisted of breech-loading rifles, several nine- | 
shooting revolver pistols, hand-grenades, small | 
torpedoes, cutlasses, and whatever accoutre- | 
ments, fixed ammunition, and gunpowder there | 
might be on board. His first proposition was to 
purchase the ship and armament. He after- 
wards discussed the proposal of purchasing the 
arms only. He wished the arms to be landed | 
on the south side of the island of Jamaica, in the 
neighbourhood of ‘Black River.” The said | 
George William Gordon expressed himself a 
strong sympathizer with the Confederate States | 
in their struggle for independence. 

3. I represented to the said George William | 
Gordon that I intended sending the crew of the | 
schooner to England on board a vessel then 
‘lying in Anotto Bay, on the north side of | 
Jamaica. The said George William Gordon then | 
proposed to charter the vessel for a voyage to 
the Island of Great Inagua and back, to receive 
on board at Inagua a refugee Haytian General | 
and one or two other Haytians, and then to 
touch at St. Nicholas Mole, Hayti, for another 
Haytian, on the return voyage. The said 
George William Gordon stated that a quantity | 
of munitions of war were concealed at Inagua, | 
which had arrived there from the United States, | 
and which munitions of war he wanted to be 
brought down from Inagua to Jamaica, and | 
landed in the neighbourhood of Black River | 
(which is west of Kingston, and on the south- | 
west side of Jamaica). IJnagua is an island lying | 
between sixty and seventy miles to the north of | 
Hayti. St. Nicholas Mole is at the extreme 
north-west point of Hayti, and would lie almost 
in my direct route from Inagua to Kingston. 
Hayti is about 120 miles from Jamaica. 

. 4. Thesaid George William Gordon was accom- 
= at the time by a bright mulatto, whom 
e introduced to me as a Haytian general, and 
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-entertain his proposals. 





said he was a soldier—a very brave fellow, who 
had seen service in his country (Hayti) before 
he was expatriated, or words to that effect. I | 
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frequently saw this Haytian afterwards in 
Kingston, where I believe he then resided. The 
said George William Gordon said a sum could be 
paid down on account before the vessel started, 
and he referred me to a mercantile house in 
Kingston, who, he said, would become respon- 
sible to me for the expenses in case I ‘undertook 
the proposed voyage to Inagua. 

5. I declined both of the proposals made to me 
by the said George William Gordon." 

6. The said George William Gordon and his 
Haytain friend inquired the practicability of con- 
verting ordinary small boats into torpedo rams 
against war vessels blockading ports, &c. I 
thought that they might refer to the Spanish 
squadron, which was at that time blockading the 
coast of San Domingo, and that the said George 
William Gordon was, in conjunction with certain 
Haytians, organizing an expedition to Black 
River, in Jamaica, in the cause of San Domingo. 
There are many Haytian refugees from the various 
revolutions in Hayti living in Jamaica and at 
Inagua, both British possessions. 

7. The said George William Gordon asked me 
what sort of a crew I had on board the ship, and 
whether it was likely they would take service 
where they would be well paid, and I said, 
** What sort of service?” He then spoke of a 
** New West-India Republic.” I told the said 
George William Gordon that he had mistaken 
the object of my visit to Jamaica, and I declined 
his proposals, saying that I was anxious to visit 
England. At this interview he said he did not 
live in Kingston, but resided in the country, 
where he was about to return, and he wanted to 


conclude an arrangement with me at once. 


8. So far as I thought of the matter at all at 


the time of my interview with the said George 


William Gordon, I thought his proposals referred 
to the war betwe en the Dominicans (the inhabit- 
ants of the Republic of San Domingo) and 
Spain, or to the revolution at Cape Haytien, 


| under General Salnave, now President of Hayti, 


against Geffrard, the then President of Hayti; 
but it also occurred to me as rather curious and 
unintelligible that arms and munitions of war 
should be fetched from Inagua to Black River, 
if they were for the service of any parties in 


| San Domingo or Hayti, as it was taking them 


out of the way to bring them to Black River, or 
to Jamaica at all, and I was suspicious of the 
whole transaction, as I did not understand or 
see what the said George William Gordon was 
aiming at or intended. 

9. I saw the said George William Gordon 
again the next day, and he asked meif I still had 
the same intention, or had changed my mind at 
all, meaning would I entertain the proposal he 
had made to me the day before, and I said that 
I intended to leave the island and should not 
He then expressed his 
regret that my stay would not be long, as he 
would have liked to shew me some civilities, and 
would shew me the island. 

10. I spoke to a person after the said George 
William Gordon left me, and I asked if that man 
who had been speaking to me was a parson, as 
he wore a white necktie and had spectacles on, 
and had a clerical appearance, and I was told 
that he was Mr. Gordon, a member of the As~ 
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sembly. I asked him who he was also, because 
I did not understand in what capacity he was 
connected with the government, as he had told 
me he was at my first interview with him. 

11. In the month of July of the same year, 
1865, more than a month subsequent to my 
interview with the said George William Gordon, 
the neighbourhood of Black River was in a dis- 
turbed state, and it had been found necessary by 
the authorities to send Her ~—w ship Bull- 
dog to preserve order there. returned to Ja- 
maica in the month of July, and the said vessel 
(Buildog) was then so engaged visiting the coast 
in the neighbourhood of the Black River for the 
purpose of assisting the authorities to preserve 
order in that part of the island. I was myself 
sailing off the south of the island of Jamaica, 
from Savannah la Mar to Kingston, touching at 
all the intervening ports, and the Bulldog was 
then cruising for the purpose aforesaid, and it 
was well known to all persons having business, 
or being there, that the Bulldog was so engaged. 
The said vessel, the Bulldog, was afterwards 
destroyed at Cape Haytien, on the north coast of 
Hayti, during an action with the ships and ports, 
manned by the revolutionary Haytiens, under 
General Salnave, who had taken several English 
subjects and shot them. | 

12, I was in Jamaica during the months of 
April and May 1867, and I rode across the island 
from Kingston on a visit to Mr. James Stewart, 
at Anotto Bay, who was senior magistrate for 
the parish of Metcalf. Mr, Stewart then shewed 
me a photographic carte de visite of the said 
George William Gordon, which I instantly recog- 
nised as the likeness of the man with whom I had 
had two interviews at Kingston; I also saw por- 
traits of the said George William Gordon at 
Kingston, in the shop windows there. 

13. At the time 1 make this affidavit a photo- 
graphic carte de visite of the said George William 
Gordon is shewn to me, and now produced, 
marked with the letter A, and such photographic 
carte de visite is the portrait of the said George 
William Gordon, whom | saw at Kingston, and 
with whom IJ had the two interviews hereinbefore 
mentioned. 

14, When the news from Jamaica arrived in 
England at the latter end of 1865, connecting 
the said George William Gordon with the insur- 
rection, I was in England, and I deemed it my 
duty to acquaint the Right Hon. Edward Card- 
well, then Her Majesty's Secretary of State for 
the Colonies, with the fact of my said interview 
with the said George William Gordon. I wrote 
the said Mr. Cardwell a letter thereon, dated 
December 1865. I did not leave England till 
February 1866, and no application was ever 
made to me, either in England or Jamaica, to 
give evidence before the Royal Commissioners. 

15. The said Edward John Eyre was then, as 
he is now, personally unknown to me: I never 
saw the said Edward John Eyre, and! never had 
any correspondence with him, 

16. I was at nai in April 1867, and 
then I saw the Hon. Dr. Bowerbank, the Custos 
of sioquens who expressed his regret at not 
having been able to see me in London in January 
1866, when the said Dr. Bowerbank was in 
London. The said Dr. Bowerbank informed me 
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that he had had an interview in January 1866 
with Mr. Forster, Under Secretary of State for 
the Colonies, in London, who had then informed 
him, the said Dr. Bowerbank, that my evidence 
was not procurable, as I had left the country, 
meaning England. In fact, I was then, in Ja- 
nuary 1866, in London, and residing at the same 
address as when I wrote to the Right Hon. Mr. 
Cardwell, and I did not leave Englard till the 
month of February 1866. 

17. I am well acquainted with the island of 
Jamaica ; I have been there four times. I have 
been at Kingston, Spanish Town, Anotto Bay, 
Port Maria, Port Antonio, Buff Bay, Mandeville, 
Newcastle, Savannah le Mar, Black Kiver, Salt 
River, and Alligator Pond. I have crossed the 
island by land from Kingston to the north side 
of the island on four different occasions, and I 
have travelled through the centre and western 
parts of the island. A chain of mountains runs 
almost the entire length of the island. Several 
of the mountain tops are many thousand feet in 
height, and the whole of the centre of the island 
is high land. The mountains slope away from 
the centre down towards thesea. In some places 
the spurs of the mountains run right down to the 
shores of the sea. Altogether Jamaica is an ex- 
ceedingly mountainous island. The mountains 
are broken in all directions by deep rifts, fissures, 
chasms, and passes, gullies and watercourses. 
Many of the roads are almost impassable in 
ordinary weather, and in bad weather, during the 
rainy season, many of the roads are quite im- 
passable. There is no country with which I am 
acquainted that could be more easily held by 
undisciplined troops than Jamaica. It is a suc- 
cession of strongholds, which, in the event of an 
insurrection, might be held by small bodies of men 
against almost any military force which might 
be brought against them. There are many of 
the roads across the island where the use of 
artillery would be impossible, and nearly all the 
roads are commanded by greater elevations, and 
even the paths, such as they are, could be de- 
— very easily, and made absolutely im- 


e. 

_ 18. The black negro and mulatto population of 
Jamaica is about 400,000, and for the purpose of 
such a war as the negro population would carry 
on the women would be as active and useful as 
the men, especially in burning down property, 
which has always been a negro mode of warfare, 
and in murdering women and children. Where 
there is any hard work of any description to be 
done, the negro women are equal to the men. 
Women coal the ships, and do most of the hard 
unskilled labour in Jamaica. 

19. There are about 13,000 white people in 
Jamaica scattered over the island: a great por- 
tion of them are in isolated and unprotected 
country districts. From the whole number of 
white inhabitants of Jamaica must be deducted 
more than one half—I should estimate three- 
fourths— for women and children ; so that there 
would only be adaptable for fighting purposes not 
more than 3000 or 4000 white men. But these 
would be scattered all over the island, and it 
would be impossible to concentrate them in any 
thing] like these numbers for purposes either of 
offensive or defensive war, except upon the 
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impossible conditions of abandoning the white 
women and children to their fate—a miserable 
death or worse. 

20. I believe that the rebellion which broke 
out at Morant Bay was conceived and planned, 
long before it broke out, by Gordon and his 
associates, but that such rebellion broke out 
prematurely in October, and, but for the rapid 
and energetic measures adopted by Governor 
Eyre, the rebellion would have been—if not 
successful—at all events a most formidable in- 
surrection, and would have cost the country a 
vast expenditure of men and money before it 
could have been suppressed, if, indeed, it could 
have been suppressed at all. 


HENRY BOLTON EDENBOROUGH. 
Sworn at No. 10, Salisbury Street, Strand, in 
po county of Middlesex, this 19th day of July 
1867. 
R. Hopason, 
A London Commissioner for taking affidavits 
in the Court of Queen’s Bench. 








THE NEW HAYTIAN CONSTI- 
TUTION. 


Tue Haytian newspapers have recently 
published the text of the new Constitu- 
tion, as framed by the National Consti- 
tuent Assembly, convened at Port-au- 
Prince immediately after the abdication of 
General Geffrard. We append a summary 
of this remarkable document, embodying 
its principal features, and recommend it 
for perusal to the members of the Anthro- 
pological Society, and the calumniators 
generally of the negro race. 


The territory of Hayti, and the islands depen- 
dent thereon, are declared inviolable, and may 
not be alienated by any treaty or convention. 

Naturalized Haytians are not admitted to the 
exercise of political rights until after a residence 
of five years in the country. 

Citizenship is forfeited by naturalization in a 
foreign country; by the abandonment of the 
country at a period of imminent danger; by ac- 
cepting without authority of the Haytien Go- 
vernment, public employment or pay from a fo- 
reign government, by rendering service to the 
enemies of the Republic, or having any dealings 
with them. 

The exercise of political rights is suspended 
by a state of bankruptcy, simple or fraudulent, 
and by persistent refusal to serve in the National 
Guard, or on a jury. 

The penalty of death for political offences is 
abolished. 

No tribunal can be established unless by au- 
thority of law. No extraordinary commissions 
or tribunals, under whatever denomination, can 
be created, especially under the name of court- 
martial. 

The freedom of the press is guaranteed. 

Worship is free, and all religious sects receive 
equal protection from the State. The ministers 
of the Roman-Catholic religion, professed by the 
majority of the Haytians, get salaries from the 
State, which are fixed by law. 
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A system of free education is provided for. 
There are to be primary schools for both sexes, 
open to all citizens ; primary agricultural schools 
for the instruction of the peasantry, and in the 
principal towns there are to be superior secondary 
schools for instruction in the elements of the 
sciences, in the higher branches of literature, and 
in the fine arts. 

Hospitals and penitentiaries are to be esta- 
blished in the principal towns. 

The right of the people to assemble for the dis- 
cussion of political subjects is recognised ; but they 
must do so without arms, and they must not as- 
semble in public places without permission of the 
police authorities. 

Every male citizen who has attained the age 
of twenty-one has the right of voting, provided 
he is a landed proprietor, or has been engaged for 
not less than five years in the cultivation of a 
farm, or that he exercises a profession, or is em- 
ployed in the public service, or is engaged in 
some industrial calling. 

The exercise of the national sovereignty, which 
rests with the whole people, is delegated to three 
powers—the legislative, the executive, and the 
judicial; and the legslative power is exercised by 
two Chambers, a House of Representatives, anda 
Senate, which form the legislative body. The 
government is essentially democratic and repre- 
sentative : each power is independent of the other 
two. 

The number of representativesis fixed according 
to population. The representatives are elected for 
three years, and they must be twenty-five years 
old, and owners of real jestate in Hayti. Natu- 
ralized citizens are not eligible for a seat in the 
House of Representatives until after a residence 
of ten years in the country. Representatives 
are ag 200 dollars a month during the sessions. 

The Senate is composed of thirty members. 
They are elected for six years by the House of 
Representatives, from a list of candidates chosen 
by the electoral colleges. They are paid 125 
dollars a month. The Senate is a permanent 
body, but it may adjourn, provided that when it 
does so, it leaves a permanent Committee, com- 
posed of five Senators, which has power to con- 
voke the Senate or the legislative body. 

At the opening of-each annual session the two 
Chambers form themselves into a-National Assem- 
bly, of which the President of the Senate is Presi- 
dent, and the Speaker of the House of Representa - 
tives Vice-President. This National Assembly 
elects the President of the Republic, declares war 
upon the report of the Executive, and determines 
on all matters relating to war ; approves or rejects 
treaties of peace, alliance, neutrality, commerce, 
and other international conventions assented to by 
the Executive power; authorizes the raising of 
loans on the credit of the Republic; exercises the 
right of commuting sentences passed on political 
offenders, authorises the establishment of a na- 
tional bank, and changes the place fixed for the 
capital of the Republic. 

All laws passed by the two Chambers are imme- 
diately sent to the Executive, who has the right to 
make objections. In case he objects, he sends 
back the law with his objections to the Chamber 
in which it originally passed. If his objections are 
overruled, the law is returned to him to be pro- 
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mulgated. It requires a two-thirds vote at least to 
case See HER and to amend the law 
acco y- 

The President. is elected for four years. He 
must have attained the age of thirty-six years 
before election, and must be theson of a Haytian 
father. He must be the owner of real estate 
in Hayti, and have his residence there. No one 
can be re-elected President until after an inter- 
val of four years. 

The impeachment and trial of the President for 
abuse of authority and powers, malversation, trea- 
son, or any other crime committed in the exercise 
of his functions, is provided for in this wise : The 
impeachment is made by the Chamber of Repre- 
sentatives, and the President is arraigned before 
the Senate. It requires a majority of at least two- 


thirds in both Chambers respectively to find him 


guilty. The Senate pronounces the sentence— 
which is forfeiture of office, and deprivation of the 
right of exercising any other public function for 
one year at least, and for not more than five years. 
The President may be impeached either for offences 
committed in the exercise of his functions as Pre- 
sident, or for extra-official offences. Pending the 
trial, the Council of Secretaries of State is charged 
with the executive authority. 

The Justices of the Peace and the Judges are 
appointed by the President, with power of removal 
from office. Plurality of salaried offices are ex- 
pressly forbidden. 

The army is reduced to a peace footing, and 
its contingent is voted annually. No one can be 
— to any military grade in the army who 

as not been a soldier. There is no privileged 
corps, but the President of Hayti has a particular 
guard, which is subject to the same military rule 
as the other corps. There is the National Guard, 
in which all Haytians are liable to serve from the 
age of eighteen to sixty. 

All foreigners found in the territory of the 
Republic shall enjoy full protection of person and 
property. 








FREEDMEN’S COLUMN. 


Tue following are extracts from an address 
delivered in June last, by Judge Kelly, to 
his fellow-citizens, assembled to greet him 
on his return from the South, where he 
had been exposed to the fury of a southern 
mob, during the riot at New Orleans. We 
regret our inability to reprint at length the 
Judge’s admirable speech, but our readers 
will be interested to learn his opinion of 
the freedmen, 


The whole people seemed to be indifferent to 
education ; but at Memphis, New Orleans, Mont- 
omery, Atlanta, the four cities of North Caro- 
ina and Danville, Virginia, we visited freed- 
men’s schools, and I do but state the simple truth 
when I say, that if I do not establish schools, and 
contrive some means to induce the white people 
of the South to educate their children, the coloured 
ee on will, in five years, be their superiors intel- 
ually. 

By day the freedmen’s schools are crowded with 
ehildren from five years upwards, and with men 
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and women at night, after their day’s work is 
over. The story of one black man was this: 
That he had come into the school, and asked 


| whether he could stay there until he could get an 


education. He was asked in return who would 
support him. ‘I will support myself while I 
stay,” said he. “I got a little piece of land, and 
made a good ‘crap,’ and sold it well; I have 
come for an education while my brother works 
the land on shares. I want to stay here until I 
can get an education.” He will get an educa- 
tion, for he is the first scholar in one of the finest 
classified schools I ever saw. 

Another remarkable thing in these schools is 
the large proportion of white pupils found in 
them. This doubtless surprises you, after what 
I have just said. That is because you have not 
visited many of the cities of the South, and sup- 
pose that the question of the colour of a person 
depends on prismatic rays, on pigments, or on 
chemical combinations. That is a delusion. 
Throughout the South the colour of a human 
being is not a question of science, but of tradi- 
tion; and the teachers of one freedmen’s school, 
in which there was no pupil that had not been a 
slave, assured us that quite twenty-five per cent. 
of the scholars would be recognised as white peo- 
ple in any part of the North. This gives you 
the key to the abandonment by the Southern 
leaders of the narrow dogma that Slavery was 
the true position of the negro, and their assertion 
of the broad doctrine that Slavery is the 
true position of the labourer. This occurred 
about 1847, and I remember inviting the atten- 
tion of such of you as then heard me to it, on 
the 16th of September 1856, in my address at 
Spring-Garden Hall. Promiscuous intercourse 
had already expelled tke blood of Africa from the 
veins of so many of our slaves, that they were 
eompelled to take this position, or fail to cover 
their most. valuable property by their logic. 


The coloured people understand themselves 
and the questions at issue thoroughly. They need 
no Northern Missionaries among them. If the 
North will educate them, that is all they want, to 
be freed from the shackles of ignorance. The 
political work there will be better done by them- 
selves than through Northern visitors. They 
have among them orators that would surprise 
those who assert the intellectual inferiority of 
the race. L. 8S. Berry, of Alabama, who did not 
know his letters when the war ended, is said to 
be one of the most remarkable orators in the 
United States; and it is claimed that, if he 
makes a tour through the North, he will rival 
Fred. Douglass, with all his scholarship and 
foreign travel. 

In North Carolina, a coloured man named 
Harris has the reputation of being the ablest 
popular orator in the State. James Simms, 
the brother of Thomas Simms, the slave who was 
taken from Boston in triumph, is said to be 
gifted with the power of declamation and invec- 
tive almost beyond any living American orator ; 
and the people in every town in which we were 
entertained, did not fail to bring to our notice 
men who were their slaves two years ago, and 
whom they recognised now as their political 
equals. One gentleman, speaking of a shoemaker, 
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said to me: ‘“‘We always knew he had better 
sense than his master, though he was a learned 
«9 

ome of you have heard me called a “ negro 
worshipper.” If that phrase is intended to apply 
to one who appreciated the intellect and character 
of the Africo-American people, it was misapplied 
tome. I freely admit that | had done the race 
gress injustice by my highest estimate, and a few 
years will demonstrate the fact to all unpreju- 
diced minds. 

Poor and ignorant as they were when they 
escaped from Slavery, they are rapidly acquiring 
property. In this good work members of the So- 
ciety of Friends are aiding them most judiciously, 
by purchasing land in large tracts, and selling it 
to them in small quantities, at cost and on time. 
I saw pieces nicely improved, on the last pay- 
ment for which seven years had been given, but 
which two years have served to free from in- 
debtedness. They have neither eaten or wasted 
the seeds sent them by Northern benevolence, or 
the Agricultural Department, but around each 
freedman’s home, where these have gone, is a 
vegetable garden, such as we observe in our rides 
in this vicinity. They are an improving people, 
and if men from the North do not go in to aid 
them, will, by their industry, enterprise, and 
thrift, regenerate the South. 


(The Rev. E. Anderson, of the A.M. Association.) 


I remember two years and one half ago 
marching with the United-States troops into a 
town of Missisisppi where Yankee soldiers. had 
never been seen before. The news of ther 
arrival spread among the coloured people, and in 
a very short time the town was filled with 
negroes. They had left their masters, thrown 
away their old clothing, and, arrayed in their 
best garments, came into town, in the expectation 
that they were to be cared for by the government. 
They were told that they must return to their 
masters, that contracts would be made for them, 
and that they must labour and support them- 
selves; and after they were made to understand 
the matter they returned to the plantations they 
had left. Many of their masters refused to re- 
ceive them. One stalwart man returned with 
his arm lacerated by a pistol shot. On going 
back to the plantation he had left, and informing 
his master that he had come back to work, the 
brutal white man replied, ** You have thrown 
away your rations and your furniture, and now 
you can go back to the Yankees, and carry that 
with my compliments,” discharging his pistol at 
the former slave as he spoke. 

The freedmen complained that their position 
was worse than when they were slaves. The 
government refused to care for them, and their 
old masters refused to receive them; and it 
seemed almost impossible to answer the question, 
What was to be done? That question is now 
answered. To-day these slaves are at labour. 
They have secured homes, with their families 
about them and their children in school. At 
Atlanta a tract of forty-five acres has been 
divided into little lots, and sold to the coloured 

eople, to be paid for in monthly instalments. 
To-day, on almost every one of those lots a cabin 
has been erected, a garden planted, and every 
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thing is showing signs of thrift. There is also a 
lot assigned to the poor whites. Instead of 
eabins, that is covered with tents. There are to 
be found neither gardens, fences, nor any signs 
of cultivation. The men lounge about shiftless 
and hopeless. When asked why they don’t work, 
they replied, because “it was nigger’s work”; 
and when asked why they didn’t send their 
children to school, they answered, because “ they 
were taught by Yankees.” 

The great hope for the country lies in the fact 
that the coloured people have learned that they 
must work and save and study to make them- 
selves men. Give them political position, civil 
position, social position, and they will work 
steadily on, and rise higher and higher, until they 
hold the position they are fitted for; and we can- 
not decide to-day what that position is to be. 
The great hope in regard to the negro is that he 
is so eager to study. ‘The feeble hands helplessly 
groping in the darkness have touched God’s hand 
and been lifted up and strengthened. Go where 
you please among the coloured people, and you 
find schools. In the city of ‘Nashville you con- 
tinually hear of General Fisk’s school. Meet a 
coloured child there, and ask him if he goes to 
school, and he says, “‘I does.” Ask him where, 
and he says, ** Gen’! Fisk’s school.” 

Two little coloured boys were disputing in the 
streets of that city, (where they have two 
coloured schools), and one taunted the other with, 
“You go down to the bone factory to school,” 
and the other replied, “* I don’t care if I do; I’se 
larning, any how.” 

I went to see an old woman in Grenada, said 
to be 120 years old. I found her sitting down 
over a large Bible by her minister, following 
along the page letter by letter, line by line, as 
she looked at it through her spectacles. I said, 
** Do you know how to read?” * No.” “ What 
are you doing, then?” ‘ Well,” she said, ‘* I’se 
got so old I can’t learn the letters. I am 300 
or 400 years old. I tries to learn the letters, 
but I forgets them just as fast as I learns them. 
I was only looking to see how they looks, for 
when I dies, and goes home to heaven, I hopes to 
be able to learn to read the blessed Bible, and I 
thought I might remember how it looked to me 
here.” 


The report of the Assistant Commissioner of 
the Freedmen’s Bureau for Tennessee, detailin 
operations for the sixth month, states that the 
character of the freedmen for industry has stood 
high during the month. The crops have been 
abundant, probably the best ever raised in the 
State. Notwithstanding, all classes of destitute 
people shew a disposition to look to the Bureau 
for support, and the Commissioner suggests dis- 
continuing all issues of rations except to hospitals 
and orphan asylums. With reference to the 
temperance cause, which has been introduced 
among the freedmen, he says they do not gene- 
rally sign the pledge: one reason for their 
indifference appears to be that the coloured 
preachers do not advocate or practise total absti- 
nence. 

The Assistant Commissioner for Texas reports 
the freedmen working well, and the demand for 
labour great, with high wages. The treatment 
of labourers by their employers is better than 
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usual. In many counties there is little lawless- 
ness or violence, and in many more the life of a 
freedman is as safe as that of a white man; but 
there is still a large section where murder is bold 
and unchecked, where the life of a white man is 
accounted worth little, and that of a freedman 
worth nothing. Many planters, seeing the 
eagerness of the freedmen for education, have 
offered to furnish school-buildings, and have 
applied for teachers. At several places, land on 
which to erect school-houses has been given by 
white citizens. The physical condition of the 
freedmen is better than in other Southern States. 
Each county has been able to support its own 
poor, and it has not been necessary to call for 
any supplies for the destitute, as provided for in 
the Act of Congress of third month last. 
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DesFRVING OF FREEDOM.—The Buenos Ayres 
Standard says: ‘There is up near Matto 
Grosso, on the very confines of Brazil, a town 
composed of some 4000 runaway slaves. They 
have established a municipal government of their 
own (far superior to the municipality of Buenos 
Ayres), have streets well laid out, houses built, 
and it is now by the merest chance that the 
government has heard of it. The town is called 
Manso, and near the mountains of St. Jeronymo. 
The townspeople are industrious, but, as women 
are scarce, they make raiding parties to rnn 
away with them in the settlements. It was one 
of these women who escaped that gave notice to 
the authorities of this extraordinary town.” 
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DONATIONS AND SUBSCRIPTIONS. 
1867 


WE beg to acknowledge, with thanks, the 
following donations and subscriptions re- 
ceived since our last :— 


£24.28. d, 
Dons. Ann.Subs. 
Alexander, Mary B., 
Reigate ... . a... 
Alexander, Sarah Ann, 
Reigate. i Oe 











Allen, Richard, Dublin 
Alsop, Robert, London 
Backhouse, James, York 
Bassett, John Dollin, 
Leighton Buzzard. 
Bewley, Samuel, Dublin 
Brady, Hannah, York . 
Brown, Francis, Brighton 
Cadbury, John, Edg- 
a eetaes 
Cash, Wm., Croydon . 
Charleton, Elizabeth, 
Exors. of the late, 
Legacy... . 
Cooke, George, Ough- 
ton-le-Spring . : 
Cooke, Isaac B. , Liver- 
en eee a 
Cooper, Joseph, Wal- 
thamstow ... . 
Cropper, James, Kendal 
Graham, Hannah, Berk- 
hampstead. . . . 
Jesper, Joseph, Preston 
Mason, Mrs. T., York . 
Matthews, William, 
Earl’s Colne 
Meheux, John, Sierra 
SE? gg at ae 
Morland, John,Croydon 
Peek, James, London . 
Pim, Jonathan, Esq., 
M.P., Dublin. . . 
Puckrin, Thos. H., York 
Rowntree, Wm., Scar- 
borough. . . . . 
Russell, Henry, Dublin 
Spence, Joseph, York . 
Smith, William, Sierra 
BOW 48 so 
Viner, Miss Mary, 
Gloucester. . . . 
Warner, C. B., London 
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FORM OF BEQUEST TO THE BRITISH AND FOREIGN 
ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY. 

I give unto the Treasurer or Treasurers, for the time being, of “The British 
and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society,” established in London in the year 1839, the sum 
of Pounds Sterling, to be raised and paid for the purposes 
of the said Society, out of such part only of my Personal Estate as shall not consist of 
Chattels real or money secured on Mortgage of Lands or Tenements, or in any other 
manner affecting Lands or Tenements ; and for which the receipt of such Treasurer or 


Treasurers shall be a sufficient discharge. 
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